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THE EASTERN RAILROAD. 



A HiaToEiCAL AccouKT OP Eably Railroading in 
Eastern New England. 
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The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, which gave 
New York City direct and cheap communication with the 
great lakes and western states, was a great blow to Boston 
and the smaller New England cities which could not be 
reached from the interior by navigable streams or canals. 
It wae felt that if New England could not have eaey com- 
munication within itself and with the rapidly growing 
West, this section of the country would soon lose ite 
commercial importance. A system of canals was talked 
of which actually resulted ia the Middlesex and other 
shorter canals in Massachusetts, but the several projects 
on the whole proved to be impractical from a commercial 
point of view. The idea of a railroad was not new, bat 
few persons thought that steam locomotives could he used 
as motive power. The Quinoy railroad, the oldest in the 
country, was in operation as early as 1826 for bringing 
granite from the Quinoy quarries to Boston by horse- 
power. Two cars were considered a load for a horse 
moving at the rate of about three miles an hour. The 
successful operation of this enterprise gave the railroad 
scheme a decided impetus, and on Jan. 12, 1829, William 
Jackson delivered a, lecture before the MaseachnsettB 
Charitable Mechanic Association in favor of the State of 
Massachusetts issuing bonds to build and own a railroad 
between Boston and Albany, N. Y., the motive power to 
be horses. Mr. Jackson probably was one of the first; if 
cot the original advocate of governmant ownership of 
railroads in this country. The rapid development of the 

(1) 
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steam locomotive, however, soon disposed of the scheme 
of horse motive power. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company were the 
first to operate a steam locomotive in the United States. 
In 1827 they sent the eminent civil engineer Horatio 
Allen to England to buy three locomotives and irons for 
a rmlway which they built the next year from the termi- 
nus of tiieir canal at Honesdale to their coal mines. One 
of these locomotives built by StepbeDson arrived at New 
York in the spring of 1829. Soon after another, the 
" Lion," also reached here, and in the latter part of the 
summer Mr. Allen put it on the railway. This was the 
first locomotive put into use in this country. The first 
locomotive built in the United States was made in 1830 
by Peter Cooper, the philanthropist, Eifter his own design, 
at his iron works at Canton, near Baltimore. It drew an 
open car on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, filled with 
the directors of that road, from Baltimore to EUicott's 
Mills, at the rate of eighteen miles an hour. As may be 
easily imagined, New England was not far behind in 
adopting these new methods of communication. On 
June 14, 1830, subscription books to the Boston and Low- 
ell Railroad were opened and 370 shares of $500 each were 
taken, the whole nnmber then being one thousand shares. 
The organization of the Boston and Worcester road fol- 
lowed, and the first train of passenger cars to leave Bos- 
ton drew out on the morning of April 7, 1834, for Davis' 
Tavern in Newton. The road was opened throughout its 
entire length to Worcester on July 3, 1835. The original 
capital in 1831 was |1,000,000. Soon after the road waa 
opened to Newton the company gave notice " that passen- 
gers are not sent for, but seats are provided for all who 
apply at the ticket office." This was in consequence of 
the stage coach custom of calling for passengers. A little 
later announcement was made, " In consequence of the 
shortening of the day, the evening trip [to Newton] is 
discontinued." 

The Boston and Lowell and Boston and Providence 
railroads also were opened to travel in 1835. Most of 
the material and locomotives for these roads were brought 
from England. The following, taken from the " New 
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Hampshire Telegraph " of Nov. 17, 1882, published at 
Nashua, N, H., is ol interest : " The ship * Choctaw,' 
at Boston from Liverpool, has on board another Locomo- 
tave Engine with apparatuB complete intended for the 
Iiowell Railroad. She has also brought for the same 
purpose about 2000 bars of railroad iron." The original 
sleepers on the Lowell road were of granite, but were 
soon done away with as they were found to make the 
track too rigid. 

At first the stage companies did not anticipate any very 
serious results from the new competition. A prominent 
stage proprietor in Providence, IL I., said, shortly before 
the opening of the railroad : " Let the train run off the 
track when going thirty miles an hour and kill two or 
three hundred people a few times and people vrill be ready 
to stick to the stages." 

Before the days of the railroad Salem had what was 
for that time good stage service to Boston. Regular 
coaches of the Salem and Boston Stf^ Company left 
Salem at T, 8, 9, 10 A. M. and 8 P. M., and left Boston 
at 9 A. M. and 3, 4, 5, 6 P. M. Besides these, the 
coaches of the Eastern Stage Company started from 
Portland, Portsmouth and Newburyport and stopped in 
Salem, so that in all over tlurty coaches a day ran to and 
from Boston. From Marbleheiid a stage was driven to 
Beston daily and to Salem twice a day. 

As early as 1832 there was a project for a railroad be- 
tween Boston and eastern points, for in that year Thomas 
H. Perkins, Philip Chase, George Blake, David Henshaw, 
William H. Sumner, and others petitioned the L^sla- 
ture to charter a railroad from Boston to Salem. * There 
were two plans, one route to end at Winnisimmet (Chel- 
sea), and the other at Noddles Island (East Boston), and 
then to ferry across the harbor to the city proper, but 
owing to strong opposition fi-om the Salem Turnpike and 
Chelsea Bridge Corporations and from the ship-owning 
interests in Chelsea, which were afi'aid tliat navigation 
for vessels would be' interfered with, the charter was 
refused. There also were strong remonstrances from 
•Senate paper No. SS, Session of 1633. 
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trust, and to guarantee the exclasive right of ferriage to 
the present company, every water lot is sold on the island 
witii the provision that no Ferry shall ever be run from 
the premises, making this a condition of sale." . . . 

It was a difficult matter to determine prospectiTely in 
what precise way the ferry would be used by the railroad 
company, at the same time it seemed highly important 
that some arrangement should be made hy which the 
railroad company, if chartered, should not he left at the 
mercy of the Ferry Company, and accordingly a bond 
was obtained from the proprietors for the sale of a major- 
ity of the shares, in case they should be wanted by the 
railroad corpoiation. A majority of the stock, 510 shares, 
at par value, were to be paid for in railroad stock. In 
addition to the boats, houses, ferryways, etc., a valuable 
tract of land denominated on the plan " Public Garden " 
was held by the Ferry Company. 

The next object was to obtain a point of landing on 
the Boston side. This was a matter not easily effected. 
The wharf property lying opposite the proposed depot at 
East Boston was extremely productive and daily increas- 
ing in value. The Ferry Company landing occupied a 
portion of the Lewis wharf premises, and this appeared 
to be a favorable site for a passenger depot and was the 
Boston terminus ultimately decided upon. 

" The location of the route from East Boston to Salem 
then became a matter for consideration. It was thought 
that a route entering Salem on the south would not only 
be the most direct, but by coming to deep water and 
near the business part of tlie town, would afford greater 
facilities for the transportation of merchandise and ac- 
commodate passengers as well if not better than in any 
other direction. The inhabitants of the eastern part of 
Lynn have from the first manifested a lively interest in 
the project and subscribed largely to the stock. It was 
found that the location of the route through that portion 
of the town would admit of a better direction across the 
marshes, aa well as accommodate the greatest number of 
inhabitants. The attention of the Committee was next 
directed to the passage through the town of Salem. 
After minute surveys, three several routes were proposed 
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by the eogineer, and the one named in the charter was 
finally concladed on, after bestowing unwearied pains to 
ascertain the feelings of ludiTiduals with respect to the 
disposal of their property on other lines ; and a convic- 
tion that no route should be attempted in opposition to 
the wishes of the owners of estates, as long as a line 
could be found where the inhabitants would willingly 
dispose of their property at a fair value. Such is the 
case with the individuals on the proposed line through 
Liberty street, but the Committee are still of opinion 
that if a route can be found by which the curve in South 
Salem would be avoided, and the viaducts for the Road 
be constructed above the present bridge, such a route 
ought by all means to be adopted. Between Salem and 
Newburyport, the objeot of the engineer has been to 
obtain the most direct route consistent with the con- 
venience of the several towns through which it passes, 
and very general satisfacfioQ seems to prevail on the sub- 
ject. According to the expressed wishes of the Sub- 
scribers, means were employed to bring the subject of 
the Railroad before the Legislature, at its September, 
1835, session. Petitions were procured containing twelve 
or fifteen hundred names, from the towns of Salem, Lynn, 
Marblehead, Beverly, Ipswich, Gloucester and Newbury- 
port, but the subject, it is well known, was referred to 
the next session. This delay afforded to the adversaries 
of our project ample time to organize and combine their 
hostility, and accordingly when the subject was called np 
in the January session, a most formidable opposition was 
presented, and seemed for a while to threaten a speedy 
annihilation of our hopes for a charter. After a hearing 
of seventeen or eighteen days, before the committee of 
the Legislature, during which time every possible objec- 
tion was urged which the ingenuity of ten or twelve 
professional gentlemen, with their friends, could devise, 
a bill was reported in our favor. And here the Commit- 
tee would bear testimony to the efficient aid they received 
at this juncture from the able counsel employed, and 
from ODi skillful Engineer, whose promptness in meeting - 
and successfully repelling all objections to the Road, 
started in the course of the inquiry, affords the strongest 
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House, thence northeasterly to the left bank of theSaugue 
river, easterly through Lynn, pasBing through the bead 
of " the Big Swamp," and continuing in an easterly di- 
rection to Castle Hill and the depot in Washington street, 
Salem. The original intention to have the road avoid 
the curve in South Salem and pass through Liberty 
street and at grade through the rest of the city, was 
given up in favor of the present route on account of land 
damages and other reasons. This necessitated the build- 
ing of a tunnel under Washington street. From near 
Castle Hill to the site of the present depot the road was 
brought into Salem on a large, heavy, wooden trestle, as 
the "Mill Pond" then extended over that part of the 
city and was not filled in and the trestle done away with 
until 1854. The distance from East Boston to Salem 
was fourteen miles, and to Newburyport thirty-three miles 
and 4123 feet, of which distance twenty-seven miles and 
2987 feet were straight and the remaining six miles and 
1136 feet curved on radii of from one to three miles in 
length.* 

The original rails were what is now known as the 
" chair " type and were at a much greater elevation from 
the bed than the kind now in use. This was thought to 
be of great advantage, as the road was thus less likely to 
be blocked by snow. The rail was heavy enough to 
permit " chairs " to be placed three feet nine inches 
apart, or four to each rail, instead of five, as then gener- 
ally used. By this arrangement Colonel Fessenden 
thought there would be a saving of " chairs," sleepers, 
and expense of construction more than equal to the cost 
of the extra weight of the rail. 

Work was begun at the East Boston end late in the 
fall of 1S36, Stephen A. Chase, afterwards superintend- 
ent, diggmg the first shovelful of earth. By the spring 
of 1837 the construction gang had reached Lynn, and 
David N, Johnson, in his "Sketches of Lynn," gives a 
good account of their work as follows : " Gangs of Irish 
laborers were set to work in several sections of the town 
along the line of the road, and their work was watched 
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with a high degreo of iaterest by the boys, &nd witb 
hardly less interest by men of the largest size. ... So 
many men, and so many teams, and especially so many 
three-vrheeled carts — so many sbovels, and so many 
pickaxes, wielded by as many men working in the gravel 
pits where the deep cuts were made through the high 
land, ... all tended to enliven the summer of that mem- 
orable panic year. . . . Rows of men and boys sat along 
the banks on the sides of the ' cut ' without once think- 
ing of charging the Eastern Railroad Company a cent for 
their disinterested superintendence. . . , But the interest 
heightened to the spectators ... as well as to many 
others, when the shovels and pickaxes of the workmen 
struck f^ainst the formidable ledges lying just east of 
Green StreeL The sight and operation of the gigantic 
drills ; the immense quantities of powder used ; the 
scampering away to a safe distance when the signal was 
given that the fuse was about to be touched off ; the mo- 
ment of suspense while waiting for the charge to explode ; 
the fragments of rocks flying into the air like rockets, or 
larger masses of rock forced through the covering and 
thrown up above the top of the pit and burying them- 
selves in the soft earth ; all this was an excitement and 
a diversion ... of the summer of 183T." 

By the spring of 1838 work had so far progressed that 
it was certain the road would, liefore long, be opened to 
travel as far as Salem, and on July 23rd the directors ap- 
pointed Stephen A. Chase of Salem, superintendent. Dur- 
ing August, the locomotives, with and without cars at- 
tached, made trial and experimental trips, but the formal 
opening took place on August 27, 1838, and is best de- 
scribed by the Salem Register in its issue of the 30th. 

>< The celebration of the opening of the portion of this 
important work already completed between Salem and 
Boston took place Monday last agreeably to previous an> 
Douncement. . . . There are three engines belonging to 
the Company from the manufactory at LoweE,* finished 
in the most perfect manner and named after the counties 
of 'Essex', 'Suffolk' and 'Merrimack', The cars, six- 
teen in number, are extremely beautifuL They are, says 

Ilia LomU Soglne Work*. 
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the Boston Advertiser, mostly of a uniform appeaiwice, 
Teij commodious, of ample height and dimensions, neatly 
finished, the seats covered with hair cloUi and different 
from those of the other railroads in this Ticinity, particu- 
larly in having doors at the eads by which a passage is 
afforded from one end of the train to the other. They 
have four wheels each. 

*' The road is constructed in the most substantial and 
workmanhke manner and affords a view of various beau- 
tiful prospects both of the country and the sea. After 
leaving East Boston and what was formerly known as 
Noddle's Island, it crosses an arm of the sea, overa costly 
embankment, sustained by strong stone walls, and soon 
reaches the vicinity of Chelsea beach. Passing along at 
a short distance from the beach and nearly parallel with 
it, it crosses the Saugus river on a very long and substan- 
tial bridge, and after passing some distance in full view 
of the sea, reaches the town of Lynn near the lower end 
of the principal street where the Nahant and Marblehead 
roads divide. Here is a stopping place and depot for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants of that town. After 
passing Lynn, the route affords another fine view of the 
sea and also a view of some fine farms, and after cross- 
ing by a bridge a branch of the harbor, it terminates for 
the present at a point very near the Market House, the 
Court House and the ceutre of Salem. It is proposed to 
be extended, in its eastern course, by a sort of tunnel 
through the very centre of the city, by which arrange- 
ment a great circuit will be avoided, and a convenient 
access is obtained to the vety centre of population. At 
ten o'clock, two trains started from the depot in Wash- 
ington Street, with the stockholders of Salem and vicin- 
ity, and repaired to East Boston, where they were met 
by the Boston atockholders and other gentlemen invited 
to participate in the festivities. After remaining upwards 
of an hour, the whole, to the number of about five hun- 
dred, were conveyed to Salem, where a dinner was pvo- 
vided by the stockholders of this city. The company 
filled to overflowing three trains of cars, which proceeded 
leisurely along at distances of a half a mile or more from 
one another, tbua giving an opportunity to notice the 
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work and view the prospects commanded by the road. 
On arriving at Salem, the guests repaired in procession to 
the passenger depot house, where a handsome collation 
was spread for the accommodation of from six to eight 
hundred peraone. The mayor, Mr. SaltonstaU, presided 
in the most acceptable manner with his accustomed 
felicity. . . . After the divine blessing had been invoked 
by the Reverend Dr. Flint of this city and ample justice 
had been done to the banquet, the company prepared to 
listen to the remarks and sentiments which might be 
offered. Among those present and who addressed the 
meeting were the Mayor and corporation of Salem, the 
Mayor and aldermen, a number of the city coancil and 
several city officers of Boston, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth, the President, Superintendent and Engineer 
of the Road, the Presidenta of other railroads in the 
State, Honorable S. C. Phillips, General K. V. Sumner, 
etc. ... At quarter past six the company separated, 
well pleased with the excursion and the hospitalities of 
Salem. . . . The only circumstance that occurred to mar 
the pleasures of the day was the disappointment of the 
hyon stockholders, who could not be accommodated, as 
was intended, in the cars which left this place in the 
morning. An explanation was made by the Superintend- 
ent, from which it appeared that the cause of the disap- 
pointment was entirely beyond his control, and the mat- 
ter is, we hope, satisfactorily adjusted." 

The President of the Eastern Railroad, Mr. Geoi^ 
Feabody. also made an elahorate address, which was after- 
wards printed in pamphlet form. From the newspaper 
of August 80th we further learn that the travel on the 
road during the first few days after its opening was very 
large and quite naturally so. Also that an attempt was 
made to throw one of the trains off the track, very likely 
done by boys, who did not realize the amount of injury 
that might result therefrom. 

" Eastern Railroad — above 1000 passengers passed over 
the Road on Tuesday, and the (Boston) Transcript states 
that 200 went up from Salem in the first train yesterday 
morning." 
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•• We learn from Mr. Briggs that the morniDg train 
from Salem on Tuesday discovered several obBtmotions 
across the rails, as the cars were entering Lynn, which 
had evidently been placed with the intention of throwing 
them oEE the track. But for the timely discovery this 
object would have been accomplished and perhaps many 
lives sacrificed. A strict watch should be kept for the 
miscreanta who thus jeopardize the lives of the commu- 
nity and the property of the corporation." 

From the original time table here reproduced it will be 
seen there were six daily trains between Salem and Boston. 
The single fare was fifty cents, and high as itj may seem 
today, yet it was a great reduction from the stage fares 
then prevailing ($1.00, Salem to Boston). Season tickets 
did not make their appearance until a much later date. 

The first East Boston terminus was a one-story wooden 
shed from which led runways to the ferryboat that con- 
veyed the traveller across the harbor to a like structure 
on the Boston side at Lewie wharf. David N. Johnson 
in his "Sketches of Lynn " says the original Lynn sta- 
tion stood near the corner of Union and Exchange streets ; 
" It was not noted for the amplitude of its accommoda- 
tions or the elegance of its design. Models of this struc- 
ture were never seen in any gallery of art, nor are any 
designs . . . preserved in any manual of architecture." 
The Marblehead depot mentioned in the time table was 
not in Marblehead at all, but stood on the main road about 
where the present Swampscott cemetery now is. This 
building was afterwards moved back from the track and 
is still standing and in use as a dwelling house. A stage 
conveyed travellers to the town proper nearly five mites 
away. When the road was opened to Salem, no certainty 
was felt as to its being at once pushed further east. Ac- 
cordingly a wooden car shed was built at the end of the 
road for the protection of the rolling stock during the 
night. The car shed had a bulkhead on its Salem end, 
suggesting the thought that the road was expected to go 
no further. It covered part of the site taken by the railroad 
of the Orne and Cabot wharves and of the dock between. 
No provision was made for the convenience of travellers, 
but just across the street was an old red warehouse stand- 
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ing near the comer of Front street, and in this the rail- 
road hired a waiting room, with a ticket office and seats 
for passengers. This arrangement was short lived, for a 
wooden station much like those in Lynn and Boston was^ 
soon erected. This had a belfry and a one-legged man 
who claimed to be a veteran of the Revolutionary War, 
used to ring the bell whenever a train for Boston was 
about to leave. This individual. Corporal Joshua Pit- 
man, was a character who gained local celebrity by his 
stump speeches and foolish wit. His attempt to lift him- 
self by his toot straps and his oft asserted claim that 
when at a distance from the depot he knew at once that 
someone else, and not himself, was ringing the railroad 
bell, because of his familiarity with its tones, together 
with other similar incidents, gained for him somewhat 
more than local fame. In 1848 a " Loving Friend " 
published an " Address " in his honor, from which the 
following verses are extracted : 

" Who rings the Eastern Railroad bell. 
And makes each stroke with powet tell. 
And who cao do It hall so well- 
As Corporal ? 

Who, if he's travelling far ot near. 
Its well known aonnd should strike his ear, 
Wonld know at once he was not there. 
The Corporal. 

Who sweeps tbe Depot clean and nice. 
And drives awar the rats and mice. 
And checks tbe boys in every vice ? 
Tbe Corporal. 

Who can himself in '■ basket lift " 
And prides himself npon the gift, 
-Altboagh sometimes he "has oeen spilt" T 
The CorporaL 

The " Boston Transcript " during 1838 published the 
following account of the bells used in tbe depots of the 
railroad : — 

" Spanish Bells : Three of the bells from the belfries 
of Spanish Churches which we mentioned a short time 
since as having been sold in Europe for old copper and 
sent to N^ew York by the purchaser for sale there, have 
been purchased by Colonel Fessenden, engineer of the 
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Eastern Railroad CompaDy, for the depots of that com- 
pany at East Boston, Salem and Newburyport. They 
were landed at Central Wharf this A. M. I^h poasessea 
a fine musical tone and may be heard at a diataoce." 

The original officers of the Eastern Railroad were : 
President, Geoi^e Peabody ; Treasurer, Benjamin Tyler 
Reed ; Chief Engineer, J. M. Fessenden ; Clerk, W. H. 
Foster ; Superintendent, S. A. Chase ; Directors, George 
Peabody, Benjamin Tyler Reed, S. A. Chase, S. S. Lewis, 
Amos Binney, Francis J. Oliver, Larkin Thorndike, 
Isaiah Breed, Pyam Lovett, and R. G. Shaw. 

The first conductors were P. C. Hale and James Potter, 
the latter having been one of the most trusted drivers of 
the old Salem and Boston Stage Company and for years 
had carried to and fro all the bank exchange and mer- 
chants' remittances. The early New England railroads 
were glad to secure the services of ex-stage drivers as 
conductors, as they were generally responsible men who 
were used to the travelliiig public and their ways. 

The original locomotive engineers on the road were, 
L. D. Johnson, H. H. Thomas and A. Sawyer. Albert 
Knight was the first station agent in Salem, and was 
followed by Joseph Glover, who was the first engineer on 
the Marblehead branch. He filled the position for years, 
and was succeeded by John Coombs. The venerable 
David Merritt, who died in 1916, for years conducted a 
Salem and Boston express line and was seventeen years 
old when the Eastern Railroad was opened. He described 
the first passenger cars as having " much the outward 
appearance of our early horse cars," and as carrying 
twenty-four passengers each. From another source it is 
learned that the wheels projected into the interior of each 
oar. These cars, according to the records of the compa- 
ny, cost JiOOO apiece and were built by Charles Daven- 
port, the pioneer railroad car builder of New England, 
who had a factory at Cambridgeport In 1834 he 
contracted with the Boston and Worcester Railroad to 
build cars which were to have four wheels and to seat 
twenty-four persons each. They were the first cars made 
with a passageway running from one end to the other 
between the seats. Before that time the cars bad been 
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boUt in three oompartments, so that half the passengers 
rode backward. The Buccess of the Davenport cars was 
so pronoaDOed that the Eastern Railroad ordered their cars 
of him in 1837, with certain additionsand improvements. 
The oars were to be built with plaiforma and doort at each 
«nd and with the same passageways throi^h the middle. 
They also had a Davenport " drawbar " and " bumper ", 
patented in 18S5, and were the first to have a hidies' 
room and toilet room. The seats also were equipped with 
wide turnover backs. 

The orif^iual locomotives, the " Suffolk ", " Essex " and 
" Merrimack ", eacti weighed 22,000 pounds, and had 
inside oonneotifHis and a solid single driver five feet in 
diameter on eaoh side. When compared with modem 
engines, they were of course tiny affairs, but are aever- 
th^ees spoken of as being ni(»ly proportioned. They 
nsed wood for fuel, as did all the early engines. The 
" Merrimack " was long in use at the Boston terminal as 
a shifting engine, and was not sold nntil 1862. In 1839 
and 1840 the road added the locomotives " Rockingham", 
" Pisoataqua ", " Naumke^ " and " General Foster ", 
all exactly like the three pioneers. 

An article printed in Uie " Salem Register " on Sept. 
3, 18S8, soon after the opening of the road, shows that 
it took people some time to resize the rapidity and con- 
venience of travel by rtul : " The railroad has been in 
sacoeesful operation daring the past week and been the 
great centre of attraction to the people of Salem and 
vicinity. The novelty of this mode of travelling has 
drawn immense crowds to witness its opeiation, and on 
every occasion of the arrival and departure of the cars, 
the grounds in the neighborhood of the depot and on the 
eastern bank of the miU pond are covered with delighted 
spectator of the bustling scene, while the new faces in 
our streets, and the hurrying to any fro of carriages for 
the aooommodation of passeagera, have g^ven to our ci^ 
a busy appearance to which it has long been a stranger. 

" For the five days sinoe the road was. opened, the 
number of passengers has been more than 5500, and the 
receipts upwards of 112200, and although we donotflatter 
ours^ves that this is a fair specimen of what the travel 
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will be hereafter, we think we can safely rely on the daily 
transport of 600 and probably 800 persons. The time 
occupied in passing from the depot here to the Boston 
side, including the ferriage, is generally from 35 to 40 
minutes. A train went up Friday in 32 minutfis, and 
this will probably be the average when the filling up of 
the road is completed. 

" Instances of the increased facilities of communioation 
effected by the railroad are numerous. A gentleman who 
left Salem at 8 o'clock Thursday, spent two hours and a 
half in Boston, took one of the forenoon trains for Low- 
ell, where he dined and remained about two hours and a 
quarter, and was at his home in this city soon after 4 P. 
M., having travelled a distance of 80 miles, had five 
hours for business in two of our principal cities, besides 
several hours of daylight to spare for the transaction of 
his own concerns at home. Another gentleman who had 
an errand in Boston accomplished it successfully and was 
back again in less than 90 minutes from the time he 
started. 

" Another incident has been related to us which our 
traders would do well to consider. One day last week a 
lot of goods to a large amount was sold by one of our 
principal merchants to a stranger, who informed him 
that he had come on to Boston to make purchases, with- 
out any intention of visiting this city ; but having seen 
in a Salem paper an advertisement of some articles he 
wished to procure, he jumped into the cars after the great 
business hours of Boston were over, struck a bargain 
and returned, probably without being missed. What in- 
ferences may be drawn from this circumstance? 

" The ground around the depot ia hardly extensive 
enough to accommodate the vehicles which congregate 
there at the times of departure and arrival, but this will 
soon be remedied, when the filling up of the space he- 
tweed the car house and Mill street on the western side, 
and the dock and 70 feet from tbe end of the wharf on 
the eastern side, is completed. We hope soon also to see 
the miserable, dilapidated buildings on the eastern side of 
Mill street removed, and their places either vacant or oc- 
cupied by some more sightly piles. 
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" A word of caatioD to the idlers in the vicinity of the 
depot. We have been astonished at the utter reckless- 
ness displayed by boys and even men, when the engines 
are passing along the tracks. They seem to be wholly 
unaware of the danger they are in, and we are fearfiU 
every day of being obliged to record some dreadful acci- 
dent as ^e coQBeqnence of their temerity. Would it not 
be advisable to prevent any person from remaining on the 
bridge at all ? 

" We have also noticed a great want of caution in leav- 
ing horses standing near the track while the en^ne is 
passing. It is extremely dangerous and great care should 
be exercised in this respect." 

The traveller of to-day is spared one serious discomfort 
experienced in all the first railroad trains. The early 
cars then were shackled t(^ether by means of chains, 
and these were on what is known as *' a loose coupling," 
BO that the starting and stopping process was attended by 
a series of bumps and jerks, the reverse of agreeable to 
the passengers. 

On September 23, 1838, a meeting of the Eastern Rail- 
road stockholders authorized the directors to complete 
the road to Newburyport and the state line of New 
Hampshire. Portemouth from the first had been intended 
as the terminus of the Eastern road, but owing to the 
different state laws it was thought best to make a sepa- 
rate company of that part of the line that lay in New 
Hampshire, and accordingly the Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany of New Hampshire had been incorporated, with a 
capital of ft300,000.00, in 3100.00 shares, by act of legis- 
lature on June 18, 1836, which authorized the construc- 
tion of a road running in a generally northerly direction 
from the Massachusetts line to the town of Portsmouth 
and the Maine state line, there connecting with the Port- 
land, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad, of which more will 
be said later on. Ichabod Goodwin and Daniel Drown 
were respectively the first President and Clerk of the 
Eastern Railroad of New Hampshire. The other officers 
were the same as those of the Eastern Railroad of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It never had been intended to have the Eastern road 
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in New Hampshire operate as a sepamte company, for 
the inteiestfi of the two corporations were to be identical 
in all respects, except the actual union of charters. Ac- 
cordingly on July 2, 1839, before the road was com- 
pleted, the Eastern Railroad of New Hampshire was 
leased for ninety-nine years to the Eastern Railroad of 
Massachusetts. This is probably one of the earliest in- 
stances, now so common, of one railroad being leased to 
another. A contract also was made later (April 8, 1840) 
with the proprietors of the Newburyport bridge for the 
use of their property. But this bridge was not found 
heavy enough to stand the weight of the trains, and later 
on a new one was built across the Merrimac river, at a 
cost of $35,000.00. A controlling interest was also ac- 
quired in the Portsmouth bridge. 

The er^neer, Colonel Feseenden, estimated the cost of 
building the road from Salem to the State line, a distance 
of twenty-three miles, at $304,000.00 ; this sum to in- 
clude all masonry work and bridging. It had been at 
first intended to have a double track all the way from 
East Boston to Newburyport, but for reasons of economy 
this was given up for the present, and so lessened the 
total cost of building by $81,000.00. The land damages 
from Salem to Newburyport it was thought could be cov- 
ered by f40,000.00, and the estimate for constructing the 
Salem tunnel was placed at $15,000.00, but this sum was 
exceeded by $20,000.00. 

On September 22, 1838, the directors were gratified to 
receive a report from the superintendent stating that the 
road had been opened for public travel twenty-two days, 
during which time 24,167 tickets had been sold, which 
brought in the sum of $9,879.77. Considering that the 
volume of traffic had been estimated at 500 passengers 
daily between Boston and Salem, 27(?) between Boston 
and Lynn, and 20 between Boston and Marblehead, this 
report was certainly encouraging. 

The first freight train over the Eastern road ran from 
Salem to Boston on January 24, 1839. David Merritt 
was the general freight agent. The earliest freight cars 
were open and bad no brakes. When it was desired to 
slow up or stop the train, the brakes would be applied 
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in New Hampshire operate as a separate company, for 
the interests of the two corporations were to be identical 
in ail respects, except the actual union of charters. Ac- 
cordingly on July 2, 1839, before the road was com- 
pleted, the Eastern Raili-oad of New Hampshire was 
leased for ninety-nine years to the Eastern Railroad of 
Massachusetts. This is probably one of the earliest in- 
stanoes, now so common, of one railroad being leased to 
another. A contract also was made later (April 8, 1840) 
with the proprietors of the Newburyport bridge for the 
use of their property. But this bridge was not found 
heavy enough to stand the weight of the trains, and later 
on a new one was built across the Merrimac river, at a 
cost of $35,000.00. A controlling interest was also ac- 
quired in the Portsmouth bridge. 

The engineer, Colonel Fessenden, estimated the cost of 
building the road from Salem to the State line, a distance 
of twenty-three miles, at (304,000.00; this sum to in- 
clude all masonry work and bridging. It had been at 
first intended to have a double track all the way from 
East Boston to Newburyport, but for reasons of economy 
this was given up for the present, and so lessened the 
total cost of building by $81,000.00. The land damages 
from Salem to Newburyport it was thought could be cov- 
ered by 1140,000.00, and the estimate for constructing the 
Salem tunnel was placed at $15,000.00, but this sum was 
exceeded by $20,000.00. 

On September 22, 1838, the directors were gratified to 
receive a report from the superintendent stating that the 
road had been opened for public travel twenty-two days, 
during which time 24,167 tickets had been sold, which 
brought in the sum of $9,379.77. Considering that the 
volume of traffic had been estimated at 500 passengers 
daily between Boston and Salem, 27(?) between Boston 
and Lynn, and 20 between Boston and Marblehead, this 
report was certainly encouraging. 

The first freight train over the Eastern road ran from 
Salem to Boston on January 24, 1839. David Merritt 
was the general freight agent. The earliest freight cars 
were open and had no brakes. When it was desired to 
slow up or stop the train, the brakes would be applied 
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in New Hampshire operate as a separate company, for 
the interests of the two corporations were to be identical 
in ail respects, except the actual union of charters. Ac- 
cordingly on July 2, 1839, before the road was com- 
pleted, the Eastern Railroad of New Hampshire was 
leased for ninety-nine years to the Eastern Railroad of 
Massachusetts. This is probably one of the earliest in- 
stances, now so common, of one railroad being leased to 
another. A contract also was made later (Aprils, 1810) 
with the proprietora of the Newhuryport bridge for the 
use of their property. But this bridge was not found 
heavy enough to stand the weight of the trains, and later 
on a new one was built across the Merrimac rivet, at a 
cost of $35,000.00. A controlling interest was also ac- 
quired in the Portsmouth bridge. 

The engineer, Colonel Fessenden, estimated the cost of 
building the road from Salem to the State line, a distance 
of twenty-three miles, at 1304,000.00; this sum to in- 
clude all masonry work and bridging. It had been at 
first intended to have a double track all the way from 
East Boston to Newburyport, but for reasons of economy 
this was given up for the present, and so lessened the 
total cost of building by $81,000.00. The land damages 
from Salem to Newbuiyport it was thought could be cov- 
ered by $40,000.00, and the estimate for constructing the 
Salem tunnel was placed at $15,000.00, but this sum was 
exceeded by $20,000.00. 

On September 22, 1838, the directors were gratified to 
receive a report from the superintendent stating that the 
road had been opened for public travel twenty-two days, 
during which time 24,167 tickets had been sold, which 
brought in the sum of $9,379.77. Considering that the 
volume of traffic had been estimated at 500 passengers 
daily between Boston and Salem, 27(?) between Boston 
and Lynn, and 20 between Boston and Marblehead, this 
report was certainly encouraging. 

The first freight train over the Eastern road ran from 
Salem to Boston on January 24, 1839. David Merritt 
was the general freight agent. The earliest freight cars 
were open and bad no brakes. When it was desired to 
slow Qp or stop the train, the brakes would be applied 
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from the caboose car oa o&e end and on the tender from 
the other. If cars were to be left on the road the wheels 
would be first " trigged." 

As Boon as it was decided to build the line to New- 
buryport and beyond, several gangs of men began work 
at variouB places, but principf^y in dig^ng &e Salem 
tunnel. TioB was considered quite a feat of engineering, 
and it would be interesting to give a short description of 
the building operations, but unfortunately nothing bear- 
ing upon them can be found, although a careful search 
has been made In all likely quarters. Suffice it to say 
that the covered portion of the tunnel was 718 feet long. 
In order to build it the old Court House, together with 
stores and other buildii^ standing south of Essex street, 
were demolished. Washington street was laid open 
throughout its entire length and a wide ditch was dug, 
much trouble being experienced from the sandy nature 
of the soil. Residents on the side of the street boarded 
np their house fronts and moved away for some weeks. 
The sidewalks were piled with gravel. A stone arch 
was bnilt in the open ditch, and when this was finished 
the gravel was back-filled as far as possible and the 
surface restored. Three air holes surroimded witb 
iron railings came up from the tunnel through the 
street for ventilation, but when the locomotives began 
to burn coal they were done away with. All this 
work was done on the most elaborate plans and 
models, it being considered one of the largest pieces of 
granite work ever undertaken up to that time in New 
England. One of the old sail lofta in Derby street had 
been leased in order to insure room enough to lay out the 
engineering designs for building the tunnel, and ^ wooden 
working model, showing the buildings south of Essex 
street and the buildings which it was proposed to remove, 
may now be seen at the Essex Institute. 

One of the most difficult parts of the road to build was 
just east of the Beverly bridge, where a ledge of " trap " 
rock seven hundred feet long was encountered, the re- 
mains of which are still seen. There were no steam drills 
in those days, all the labor being done by hand, and to 
hasten the work, the weather being intensely cold, the 
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foreman used very large charges of powder, with the 
result that when the blasts went off heavy pieces of rock 
6.BW in all directioas, one of them being large enough to 
crash through the roof of a nearby house while the family 
were at dinner. This resulted in a town meeting being 
held to remonstrate. Everything possible was done to 
expedite the work of construction, but it was not until 
December 18, 1839, that the road was opened to Ipswich, 
eleven miles east of Salem, where stages for eastern 
points connected with the ears, aa they had previously 
done at Salem, 

When the tunnel was first used it was not the custom 
to l^ht the cars, and it is related that a pickpocket reaped 
a rich harvest for a few days in relieving the unwary of 
their pocket books during the few moments of darkness 
entailed by the passage through Salem. 

The trains reached Newbury June 19, 1840, and ran 
through to Newburyport, a distance of thirty-three miles 
from East Boston, on August 28, and to the State line on 
November 9. 

The first passenger station erected in Newbnryport was 
a one-story wooden building, with large swinging doors 
that were closed at night and on Sundays. It was situ- 
ated on Washington street, near the present depot, and 
was provided with a bell which was rung on the arrival 
and departure of trains. In 1853-54 a new and much 
larger passenger and freight station was built of brick on 
the corner of Strong and Winter streets, and served its 
purpose until destroyed by fire on March 3, 1892. 

Meanwhile work on the road in New Hampshire had 
been progressing rapidly, so that it was opened to the 
outskirts of Portsmouth on the same day (November 9, 
1840) that trains reached the State Hoe of Massachusetts. 
On December 31, amid much rejoicing, the line was com- 
pleted to its proposed terminus at the depot in Vaughan 
street, Portsmouth, fifty-four miles from East Boston. 
When the rails had been laid thus far it was felt a great 
step forward had been taken, for work was already start- 
ed on the Portland, Saco and Portamouth Kailroad, and 
thus before long a through line would be opened connectr 
ing the state of Maine with the rest of New England. 
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foieman used very large chargea of powder, with the 
result that when the blasts went off heavy pieces of lock 
flew in all directions, one of them being large enough to 
crash through the roof of a nearby house while the family 
were at dinner. This resulted in a town meeting being 
held to remonstrate. Everything possible was done to 
expedite the work of construction, but it was not until 
December 18, 1839, that the road was opened to Ipswich, 
eleven miles east of Salem, where stages for eastern 
points connected with the cars, as they had previously 
done at Salem. 

When the tunnel was first used it was not the custom 
to light the cars, and it is related that a pickpocket reaped 
a rich harvest for a few days in relieving the unwary of 
their pocket books during the few moments of darlmess 
entailed by the passage through Salem. 

The trains reached Newbury June 19, 1840, and ran 
thiough to Kewburyport, a distance of thirty-three miles 
from East Boston, on August 28, and to the State line on 
November 9. 

The first passenger station erected in Newburyport was 
a onOHBtory wooden building, with large swinging doors 
that were closed at night and on Sundays. It was situ- 
ated on Washington street, near the present depot, and 
Yfss provided with a bell which was rung on the arrival 
and departure of trains. In 1853-54 a new and much 
latter passenger and freight station was built of brick on 
the corner of Strong and Winter streets, and served its 
purpose until destroyed by fire on March 8, 1892. 

Meanwhile work on the road in New Hampshire had 
been progressing rapidly, so that it was opened to the 
outskirts of Portsmouth on the same day (November 9, 
1840) that trains reached the State line of Massachusetts. 
On December 31, amid much rejoicing, the line was com- 
pleted to its proposed terminus at the depot in Vaugban 
street, Portsmouth, fifty-four miles from East Boston. 
When the rails had been laid thus far it was felt a great 
step forward had been taken, for work was already start- 
ed on the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad, and 
thus before long a through line would be opened connect- 
ing the state of Maine with the rest of New England. 
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There were three traiae each way between Portsmouth and 
Boston, leaving the latter place at 7.80 A. M., noon, and 8 
P. M., and the eastern end of the line at T.30, 11 A. M., 
and 3 P. M. It must be admitted this was good aervioe 
for those daj^, and in fact It was later proved before a 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature that the 
Eastern Kailroad ran more trains over its road than any 
other company leaving Boston. 

In 1840 the price of tickets was as follows : Boston 
to Beverly, 56 cents ; to Ipswioh, 87 cents ; to Newbury- 
port, $1.25 ; and to Portsmouth, %2.00. In order to sue- 
cessf ally meet the competition of the " outside " steam- 
boat lines (those starting from Boston) for through pas- 
sengers to Maine and New Brunswick, some of the trains 
connected at Portsmouth with the steamboats "Huntress" 
and " M. Y. Beach ". The former (one of the fastest 
steamboats then afloat) ran to the Kennebec river, and 
the latter to Portland. Both steamers touched at the 
Isles of Shoals, on which there was then quite a large 
permanent population, and also at Kennebnnk. This ar- 
rangement lasted until the opening of the Portland, Saco 
and Portsmouth Railroad to Portland, late in 1842, when 
the steamboats connected at the former place. The East- 
em Railroad had a large monetary interest for years in 
these and other steamers and in wharf property in Maine. 

Very soon after the opening of the road to Salem, 
Marblehead, which was then a more important place com- 
mercially than it is to-day, determined to have a branch 
railroad to connect that town and Salem. Accordingly 
enough shares of £astem Railroad stock were subscribed 
in Marblehead to entirely pay the cost of the branch 
($40,000), and as the main line could be utilized as far 
as Castle Hill in Salem, the new tracks only extended a 
little over three miles. In order to build at as little cost as 
possible, wooden rails capped with iron straps were origi- 
oally laid down. During the constmotion of the main line 
these wooden rails had been used to rnn gravel trains on, 
and it was thought they would be heavy enough for a 
branch road. They were not serviceable, however, and 
in 1843 had to be replaced by new " chair " rails. The 
Marblehead branch was opened December 10, 1839, with 
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foreman used veiy large charges of powder, with the 
result that when the blasts went off heavy pieces of rock 
flew in all directions, one of them being large enough to 
crash through the roof of a nearby house while the family 
were at dinner. This resulted in a town meeting being 
held to remonstrate. Everything possible was done to 
expedite the work of construction, but it was not until 
December 18, 1839, that the road was opened to Ipswich, 
eleven miles east of Salem, where stages for eastern 
points connected with the cars, as they had previously 
done at Salem. 

When the tunnel was first used it was not the custom 
to light the cars, and it is related that a pickpocket reaped 
a rich harvest for a few days in relieving the unwary of 
their pocket books during the few moments of darkness 
entailed by the passage through Salem. 

The trains reached Newbury June 19, 1840, and ran 
through to Newburyport, a distance of thirty-three miles 
from East Boston, on August 28, and to the State line on 
November 9. 

The first passenger station erected in Newburyport was 
a one-story wooden building, with large swinging doors 
that were closed at night and on Sundays. It was situ- 
ated on Washington street, near the present depot, and 
was provided with a bell which was rung on the arrival 
and departure of trains. In 1853-54 a new and much 
latter passenger and freight station was built of brick on 
the corner of Strong and Winter streets, and served its 
purpose until destroyed by fire on March 3, 1892. 

Meanwhile work on the road in New Hampshire had 
been progressing rapidly, so that it was opened to the 
ontskirtB of Portsmouth on the same day (November 9, 
1840) that trains reached the State line of Massachusetts. 
On December 31, amid much rejoicing, the line was com- 
pleted to its proposed terminus at the depot in Vaughan 
street, Portsmouth, fifty-four miles from East Boston. 
When the rails had been laid thus far it was felt a great 
step forward had been taken, for work was already start 
ed on the Portland, Saoo and Portsmouth Kailroad, and 
thus before long a through line would be opened connect- 
ing the state of Maine with the rest of New England. 
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with the opening of the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth 
Kailroad to Portland, the directors thought that "through 
trains coming from such a distance might, very likely, be 
occasionallj delayed and bo upeet the arrangement of the 
time table." The two stretches of double track, together 
with the use of sigmils, would, the directors thought, 
practically take the place of a continuouB double track 
between Boston and Salem. These signals are the first 
meatioD of any being used by the Eastern Railroad. 

The construction of a new and much lai^er ferryboat, 
*' with wrought iron shafts," was also authorized. She 
was the " East Boston," built at Medford in 1841 by 
Galen James, a celebrated shipbuilder. In connection 
with the ferryboat, mention may be made of the early 
baggi^e cars or " crates " as they were called. These 
were lug, strong wooden vans, with a door in the end. 
They were each mounted on two pairs of iron wheels 
and were placed on platform cars. The wheels of 
the orate were then securely '• trigged," and it then went 
bumping over the road. When East Boston was reached 
the orate was run ofi on its own wheels and placed on 
the ferryboat, thus saving transshipment of baggage and 
express matter. The same arrangement was in use on 
the Boston and Providence road, the " crates " going 
through from Boston to New York via rail and boat. 

January 26, 1842, the new East Boston depot was used 
for the first time, caught fire that evening and burned 
down. It was replaced the next year by a less preten- 
tious structure. 

Earlyin 1842 Mr. George Peabody resigned as President 
and Mr. Stephen A. Chase as Superintendent, and their 
places were respeotiTely taken and for many years filled 
by Messrs. David A. Keal and John Kinsman, both of 
Salem. 

Id the early 40's public opinion in Xew England was 
beginning to be excited over the anti-slavery question, but 
almost nowhere, even in this section of the country, were 
negroes allowed to travel in the same class with white 
people. A curious anomaly existed on this question. 
Free negroes were obliged to ride in the second class cars, 
but masters having their slaves with them were free to 
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biiag them into the first class cars. It fell to the Eastern 
Railroad Companj to have one of its trains the scene of 
an attempt by a colored man to assert his rights. Fred- 
erick Douglaas, the then champion of the negro race, in 
which he was the prototype of Booker Washington, at 
that time was stopping in Lynn, On September 29, 1841, 
Mr. Douglass and his friend James N. BufEum of Lynn, 
renowned as a champion of the anti-slavery cause, en- 
tered the cars at that place bound for Newburyport. The 
conductor came along and spying Douglas, asked him 
what he waa doing in that car, at the same time ordering 
him into the " Jim Crow " or second class car. Douglaas 
refused to go, whereupon the conductor and two brake- 
man attempted to remove him by force, but the colored 
man being very powerful, clutched hold of the seat, and 
before be could be taken to the other car an all round 
fight ensued, two car seata being uprooted. So great was 
the excitement in Lynn on the subject that Superintendent 
Chase, to avoid trouble, ordered the Central Square sta- 
tion in Lynn closed as long as Douglass remained, and 
for sever^ days the trains dafihe<l through that part of 
Lynn without halting. Superintendent Chase and Mr. 
BuSum were both quakers and friends, and the following 
conversation ensued regarding the car attached to the 
ti-ain for the use of colored people. Said Mr. BufEnm, 
" Stephen, I don't think thee does right to utilize a Jim 
Crow car on thy train." Said Mr. Chase in reply : 
" Well, James, I'll tell thee, when thee abolishes tjie 
colored pews in the meeting house, then I'll abolish the 
Jim Crow oar." 

As several other like episodes ensued on the cars 
of the Eastern Bailroad, at the next session of the 
Massachiisette legislature the matter was considered 
and a law proposed to prohibit common carriers from 
discriminating against any class of passengers, and this 
led to the abandonment by the Eastern Kailroad of sec- 
ond class cars, of which five had been in use unUl that 
time. The rates of fare in the second class cars were 
about one-third lower than in the first class, and they 
were patronized by white as well as colored people. 

On March 14, 1837, the legislature of Maine passed 
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ao act to incorporate the Portland, Saco and Portsmoath 
Railioad Company, with a capital of H,390,000.00, in 
shares of $100.00 each. By its charter the company was 
to build a railroad beginning at Portland and ranning 
through the towns of Scarborough, Saco, Eenaebunk, 
North and Sooth Berwick, Elliot and Kittery, Maine, to 
Portsmoath, New Hampshire, fifty-two miles In length, 
to connect with the Eastern Railroad at the latter p^ce. 
As this company was always partially or wholly controlled 
by the Eastern, a short account of it may well be here 
included. Work was b^un in 1841, and the road opened 
between Portland and Saco on February 7, 1842, It was 
entirely completed November 21, 1842, the total cost of 
construction amounting to Sll,l 07, 240.00. 

On January 27, 1843, the Portland, Saco and Ports- 
mouth Railroad was leased indefinitely to the Eastern 
and Boston and Maine companies at an annual rental of 
6 per cent, with a penalty of $200,000.00 on each party 
for a breach of contract. The road, however, was oper- 
ated independently, and had its own locomotives and 
rolling stock, although the latter only amoonted to five 
or six passenger cars and gome fifty freight oais, as the 
trains were almost entirely made up of Eastem and Bos- 
ton and Maine cars which ran through from Boston to 
Portland. The Eastern train would he taken over at 
Portsmouth and when South Berwick Junction was 
reached (then the end of the Boston and Maine road) 
the Boston and Maine train was coupled on and both 
trains drawn by one locomotive would proceed to Port- 
land, the running time from Boston being five hours and 
the fare 94.00. Trains left either end of the road daily 
at 7.30 A. M. and 2 P. M. The Portland, Saco and 
Portsmouth locomotives were always very heavy and 
large to enable them to draw both trains. Their pioneers 
were the " Oaaoo ", " Saco ", " York '*, " Cumberland ", 
"Kennebec" and "Penobscot". 

The first station in Portland was of the "dead end " 
variety, and was situated ou Commercial street, near the 
steamboat wharves. This location not far from the water 
front was of great importance to the railroad in the case 
of through passengers and fright, as for some years after 
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1842 there w&s do connecting railroad in Maine below 
Portland, and most of the paesengeis going farther east 
availing themselves of the water route. When the rail- 
road to Portland was first opened the various steamboat 
lines running east from Boston kept up a constant and 
merciless competition, so much so that in order to meet 
it the three railroad companies beside controlling the two 
steamboats " Huntress " and " M. Y. Beach " and exten- 
sive wharf property in Hallowell, Maine, were forced to 
put on an express train May 25, 1843, with the fare re- 
duced to ft. 00 between Boston and Portland. 

Although the Boston and Maine was joint lessor with 
the Eastern of the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth, the 
Eastern, however, always seemed to exert the most influ- 
ence. The first President of the Portland, Saco and 
Portsmouth was David A. Neal, who was also President 
of the Eastern. He was followed by Hon. Icliabod Good- 
win, who was President of the Eastern Railroad in New 
Hampshire. Later on it will be seen that the Eastern 
obtained the sole control of the Portland, Saco and 
Portsmouth, thus forcing the Boston and Maine to build 
their extension from South Berwick to Portland. In 
April, 1847, a new agreement was made between the 
Eastern, Boston and Maine, and Portland, Saco and 
Portsmouth roads by which the profits of the latter, if 
they amounted to more than the rates of interest guaran- 
teed, should be divided equally between the two former 
companies. This was most profitable to the Eastern, as 
in later years they netted as much as $50,000.00 in a 
single year. 

On June 17, 1843, a great convention of the Whig 
party was held on Bunker Hill in Cbarlestown, crowds 
coming from everywhere in New England to attend. On 
that day the Eastern Bailroad carried to and fro over 
7500 passengers, without the slightest injury to any one, 
which evidently was regarded as a great feat. By that 
time the size of the passenger cars had sensibly augment- 
ed, for in the same year (1843) the records of the road 
show besides the original cars holding 24 passengers each, 
ten other cars with a capacity of 48 persons each, and 
three seating 84 persons each. The last were quite as 
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large as onr moderD cars. The road owned, besides, 
twenty box freight cars and thirteen platform cars. 

The directors adopted in 1844 the plan of a " sinking " 
and " renewal " fund, " as being best calculated to ensnre 
the financial stability of your oompaQy." Judging by 
the elaborate explanations in the annual report, the idea 
appears to have been a novel one, at least to railroad cor- 
porations. $50,000.00 was first set aside as a sinking 
fund, and $10,000.00 more was to be added each year 
when the dividends were 4 per cent, or over. The re- 
newal fund (to be expended in new locomotiyes and cars) 
was started at $20,000.00, with $12,000.00 to be added 
yearly. 

Dm-ing the year 1845 travel bad increased to such ao 
extent that the directors felt authorized to reduce the 
passenger fares as follows : Boston to Lynn, 25 cents ; 
to Salem, 40 cents ; Marblehead, 46 1-2 cents ; Beverly, 
45 cents ; Newbnryport, $1.00; and Portsmouth, $1.50. 
These rates prevEuled for many years. At the same time 
the freight rates were as follows : Boston to Lynn, 3 8-4 
cents per hundred weight ; to Salem, 5 cents ; Marble- 
head, 6 3-4 cents; Beverly, 5 1-2 cents ; Gloucester (when 
the road was opened), 9 1-4 cents ; Newbnryport, 9 1-4 
cents ; and Portsmouth, 12 1-2 cents. By the ton the 
freight rates were slightly lower. At this time the newer 
freight cars had risen to the dignity of having brakes, 
and according to the time table a " merchandise train ran 
each way daily, speed not to exceed 12 miles an hour." 
It generally left either end of the road at 5 A. M., so as 
to interfere as little as possible with the passenger trains, 
but it was not down on the regular time table and evi- 
dently had no schedule of running time, being supposed 
to keep clear of all other trains. 

In 1845 Benjamin Tyler Reed resigned as treasurer, 
although retaining his place on the board of directors. 
The office of treasurer was filled, and very unfortunately 
so as it afterwards proved for the company, b}' William 
S. Tuckerman, who had previously been Mr. Reed's 
clerk. 

For several years the Eastern Railroad, having become 
fairly prosperous, pursued an even and peaceful existence. 
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Yearly diTideods at the rate of six, seven, and eight per 
cent were paid, when suddenly the corporation's future 
prospects were assailed by new and untoward dangers. 
Massachusetts bad reached by the middle or late lO's 
what may perhaps be best described as the " railroad 
mania ". New lines and branch roads were being pro- 
jected in every direction, many of them, as E. Hasket 
Derby, counsel for the Eastern Railroad, said before a 
committee of the Massachasetts legislature, "starting 
from a dump heap and ending nowhere." Some of these 
roads were undoubtedly bona fide schemes, but there is 
reason to believe that many of them were built to threaten 
a ruinous competition between the trunk lines, the latter 
thus practically being forced for their own safety to buy 
them of the original owners, netting lai^e profits to the 
latter. 

During 1845 several prominent citizens of Salem peti- 
tioned the legislature for a charter to incorporate a rail- 
road running over a circuitous route from Salem through 
South Danvers (now Feabody), Lynnfield, Saugus, and 
connecting with the Boston and Maine Railroad at Mai- 
den, thuB making a second line between Salem and Boston. 
The officers of the Eastern Railroad were immediately up 
in arms, and they represented to a committee of the 
legislature that a parallel and competing railroad between 
Salem and Boston would mean the death of their road, 
the Eastern having been originally built at great cost and 
practically deriving two-thirds of its revenue from the 
local traffic between Beverly, Salem, Lynn and Boston ; 
the lower end of the road being run at a loss. Nothing 
resulted at the 1845 session, and in 1846 the project was 
E^iu brought up with even more bitterness than before. 
Both sides were represented by able counsel, no leas a 
peraon than Rufus Choate appearing for the petitioners 
and E. Hasket Derby for the Eastern Railroad Company. 
The project fell through, " leave to retire " being given 
by the l^islature. 
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The former ezteoded from nbout a halt mile below the 
Bererlj depot to Glooceater through the towns of Bev- 
erly and Manchester, a distance of thirteen miles. The 
branch was not extended to Bockport aotil many yean 
later. As Gloncester was a very floDrishiog seaport the 
branch road was expected and proved to be a valuable 
feeder for ihe main line. To-day it is probably one of 
the best paying stretches of road on liie entire Boston 
and Mune system. It was opened to Manchester, Angnst 
3rd and to Gloucester, December 1, 184T, with two pas- 
genger trains and one freight train each way daily. The 
fare f>^m Gloncester to Boston was 90 cents, and from 
Manchester, 65 cents. At that time there were only two 
stations between Beverly and Gloncester— West Beach 
and Manchester. Camden C. Davis was the first con. 
doctor on this branch. 

In the same year a branch road was bnilt by the 
Eastern Railroad Coftipany between Salisbury and Ames- 
bury, then a growing manufacturing town. It involved 
the actual construction of only about three and one-half 
miles of new track, and was opened for travel on Janu- 
ary 1, 1848, with four trains daily each way between 
Amesbury and Newburyport. 

To help pay for all these additions and also new depots 
at Salem and Lynn, for the growing traffic had entirely 
outgrown the old ones, the stockholders on June 16, 1846, 
authorized the issue of 4,500 new shares of stock, which 
were to be offered to stockholders at par (tlOO.OO). The 
then new Salem station (the granite walls of which in- 
corporated in a new station are still standing) was a fac- 
simile of an English structure which President David A. 
Neal had greatly admired while making a tour of Eng- 
land. The two high towers and the wide granite arched 
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seen on the coaat of Maine. In fact, she proved to be too 
large and too expensive to run profitably and was soon 
sold to the B'all River line. Her place was taken by the 
" GoverooT," a smaller and poorer steamer. 

The year 1848 marks the first serious accident on the 
Eastern Railroad. The presidential campaign of 1848 
had nearly drawn to its close when, on Thursday evening, 
November 2iid, two large political gatherings were held, 
one at Salem and the other at Lynn. Daniel Webster 
was advertised to address the Whigs at Lynn, and Caleb 
Gushing the Democrats at Salem. Special trains were 
run to Salem from all the (owns in the vicinity, including 
Marblehead. At that time, and until much later, the 
Marblehead branch train leaving Salem used the down 
track from Boston until it reached the junction at Castle 
Hill, nearly a mile from Salem. On this day the extra 
train for Marblehead left Salem just before midnight 
with over two hundred passengers on board. As it 
reached the junction at Castle Hill an extra train from 
Lynn, drawn by the locomotive " Huntress," No. 10, was 
seen approaching. The man in charge of the ball signals 
at this point became confused (there were those who said 
he was " under the infiuence ") and hoisted the lights 
which gave the Lynn train the track. The result was a 
frightful collision. The Marblehead train was just enter- 
ing the branch track and its locomotive, tender and for- 
ward cars were utterly demolished, six persons were killed 
and sixty-four on both trains were injured. The locomo- 
tive " Marblehead " was so badly damaged that it was 
broken up, and the locomotive " Sagamore " was rebuilt 
and renamed *' Marblehead " to take its place. Engineer 
Glover jumped and was only slightly injured. Conductor 
Harris was standing on the platform and was thrown out 
at the side of the track, but not hurt. The coroner's jury 
at Marblehead, after an inquiry into the aSair, severely 
censured the Eastern Railroad Company for carelessness 
in the management of its trains. 

The inquest does not seem to have borne much fruit, 
however, for in the annual report of the next year (1849) 
the directors say " they have not felt themselves author- 
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common road, it Bignifies tbst the train is coming, and 
travelers must look out But whenever the red flag is 
displayed on the railroad, it aignifles danger to the train, 
and the train must atop and ascertain the cause of the 
danger. In the evening, a LANTERN displayed in the 
track signifies danger, and the train must stop. 

" Conductors and enginemen will compare their time 
daily, the former keeping their watches r^ulated by 
Willard's time." 

JOHN KINSMAN, Sup't 

Oct. 8, 1849. 

A few yeai-8 after this it was stated that : " No person 
will be permitted to ride with the engineer and fireman 
on the engine or tender, excepting the conductor, road- 
master and bridge inspector, unless by permission of the 
Superintendent." 

Conductors were " to have charge of the trains and 
are to decide all questions relating wereto, in the absence 
of a superior officer of the company." 

" Delays are not to be made up by extra speed, except 
by express orders of the Superintendent." This rule 
was, however, more honored in the breach than in practice. 

" Twenty>five miles per hour is to be considered the 
avert^ rate of rnnning by passenger trains, and fifteen 
by merchandize trains, and is not to be exceeded. 

" If tbere be ANY doubt of the entire safety of pro- 
ceeding, the train must stop, and measures be taken to 
ascertain if there be any danger. . . . 

"They (the conductors) will never allow the train to 
proceed beyond its regular station for meeting, UNTIL 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE TRAIN DUE, unless certain 
advice from the conductor that it will not come, or writ- 
ten instructions to the contrary be received from the 
Superintendent. On this point there is te be NO DIS~ 
CRETION and this regulation is to be obeyed at all 
events and under all circumstances. 

" They will report any neglect of the engineer or fire- 
man to ring the bell according to law. 

"They will allow no disturbance ; see that all passen- 
gers, especially ladies, are properly accommodated. . . . 
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all day : that is, train number 1 would make a round trip 
between Poitsmouth and Boston, and number 4, four 
round trips between Salem and Boston. Later on (1855) 
the outward trains had the low numbers and the inward 
trains the high numbers, and at the same time the con- 
ductor's name was listed before each train. Branch 
trains bad no numbers, and freight trains were desig- 
nated as "freight train number 1," eta. 

Some of the Lawrence branch passenger trains bad the 
same numbers as different trains on the main road, which 
it would seem must have led to confnsion. la 1872, 
after the Revere disaster, the present practice of having 
outward trains bear the odd numbers and inward trains 
the even, w^ begun. The main line trains had the low 
numbers beginning with number 1, and the branch trains 
high numbers in the hundreds. At this time the freight 
trains were designated by letters of the alphabet, but 
later they were numbered in the same way as the passen- 
ger trains. 

In 1851 the officArs of the Eastern and Portland, Saco 
and Portsmouth Railroads were as follows : 
David A. Neal, Salem, President. 
Isaiah Breed, Lynn, Director. 

Icbabod Goodwin, Portsmouth, " 

Benjamin Tyler Reed, Boston, '* 

Samuel Hooper, Boston, " 

Samuel Philbrick, Brookline, " 

Albert Thorndike, Beverly, " 

W. S. Tuckerman, Boston, Treasurer. 
Wm. H. Foster, Salem, Clerk. 
John Kinsman, Salem, Superintendent 
Robert AaaaUe, Eastern Railroad Conductor. 

Jeremiah Prescott, " " " 

Benjamin Cram, " " " 

J. Aierman, ' « " " 

Camden C. Davis, " " " 

George E. Goldthwait, " " " 

J. Kilborn, " " " 

John Harris, « " " 

S. L. Batohelder, Essex Railroad Conductor, 
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James Sweetser, Soperintendfint and Treasurer of tlie 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad. 

William Akerman, O. W. Tonle, Conductors of the 
Portland, Saoo and Portsmouth Railroad. 

When punches were first used to cancel tickets there 
were not, as now, distinct perforation marks for each 
conductor. The first used were all of a like pattern, 
with a D mark to be used on downward trips and a U 
mark for upward trips. The punching rules required 
conductors to " cancel and make useless ALL PAPER 
tickets that pass through their hands." " On Lawrence 
Branch, down Bc«ton tickets will receive three puncbeSf 
Middleton and Boston two, Danvers and Boston one." 

Rebate tickets issued by conductors to psssengcra pay- 
ing cash fares did cot come into nse untal much later. 

Besides running the trains, the conductors were ex- 
pected to take care of the tin boxes containing the money 
oolleotions taken in at the variouB stations along the road 
and were to deliver them personally at the treasurer's 
office in Boston. This was a matter of no small respon- 
sibility. Many people will remember the conductor's 
closets that were budt in some of the old-fashioned cats 
at the end to contain these cash boxes. 

The rules concerning free passes were as follows : 
" Eastern Railroad Company. 
To the Conductors : 
Dear Sirs : 

"The following persons you will pass free on the East- 
ern Railroad and are not required to report them, viz : 

1st Directors, treasurer, superintendent, and clerk of 
the Eastern Railroad Company, 

2nd. Directors and clerk of the Eastern Railroad in 
New Hampshire. 

3rd. Directors, treasurer, superintendent and clerk of 
the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad Company. 

4th. The membeis of the immediate families of the 
above. 

5th. The directors, treasurer, clerk and superintendent 
of the Boston and Maine Riulroad. 

6th. Th« chief machinist, bridge inspector and road 
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m&ster of the EaBt«ni Riulroad. Freight agent, clerks in 
the treasurer's and superintendent's offices, and persons 
regularly attached to the engines or trains of the com- 
pany. 

7th, Special agents of the post office department, on 
the exhibition of their credentials. . . . 

" Also : circumstances may occur in which you are 
authorized to exercise a sound discretion in regard to 
passing persons free. Such, for instance, as the officers 
of other roads occasionally passing over this road ; of 
shipwrecked seamen ; of persons entirely destitute, etc., 
etc. But in such cases, you will insert the name of the 
person passed in one of the tickets furnished yon for 
that purpose, endorse your own name on the back of it 
and return it to the office at Salem. 

" D. A. Neal, President." 

Salem, Jan. 1, 1850. 

The severe old-fashioned winters hampered railroad 
travel to a degree which the present generation would 
find it hard to realize or put up with. A few quotations 
taken from Lewis and Newhall's History of Lynn will 
show how heavy snow storms impeded the trains sixty or 
more years ago. Of course it must be taken into con- 
sideration that neither the early locomotives or snow 
ploughs compared in weight or power with those now in 
use. " During the first week of January, 1854, there 
were four snow storms . . . the railroad trains were 
much impeded. On Thursday five locomotives were 
joined to force the early morning train from Lynn to 
Boston." 

" On Friday night, March 17, 1864, a violent gale 
commenced from the northeast. Upon the Eastern Rail- 
road a train was brought to a full stop, while passing 
over the (Lynn) marshes, by the force of the wind." 

"On Saturday, January 5, 1856, a'great quantity of 
snow fell and the wind blew a hurricane from the north- 
east. Railroad travelling was greatly obstructed. The 
half-paat six o'clock train from Boston was twenty-two 
hours in reaching Salem. It became fast bound a short 
■distance east of the Swampscott station and had to re- 
main through the night." 
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vision dealers. The latter would often be waiting to 
meet the trains. Aa the cost of transportation waa nil, 
the returns were fairly large. There was nothing under- 
handed in this, as the companies were not unwilling that 
their ba^age cars should so be used if not already lacten. 
Often, also, conductors and brakemen would run errands 
and transact business in Boston (of course being paid for 
the same) tor residents of places where the express ser- 
vice was poor. 

An amusing incident is related of the hackmen at the 
Eastern station in Boston. Sometimes strangers would 
wish to be taken to the Lowell station, distant not over 
fifty feet. They would seat themselves in the carriage, 
and the hackman would drive rotind by the water front, 
perhaps returning by way of the State House, and even- 
tually depositing the travellers at their destination, and 
chai^ng one dollar each for the ride. 

How many people to-day would think of travelling 
from Salem to Boston by way of the South Reading 
Branch? Yet it was built as a- competing line to the 
Eastern and was a terrible thorn in its side for some 
time. Chartered by the Legislature in 1848, it was 
opened August 31, 1850, from South Danvers (Peabody) 
to South Beading (where it connected with the Boston 
and Maine), a distance of a little over eight miles. David 
Rngree was President, and D. N. Pickering, Superin- 
tendent. Its trains ran from South Danvers to Salem 
on the track of the Salem and Lowell Railroad, and also 
used the latter's station, a small building at the northern 
end of the tunnel. The equipment of the South Reading 
Branch Railroad was of the finest, consisting, according 
to the advertisement, of " elegant new 16-wheel passenger 
cars and new powerful locomotives " (the " Express ", 
"Traveller", "Danvers" and "Salem"). The trains 
ran at convenient times and were in charge of " polite and 
obliging condactors ". They connected at South Reading 
with express trains of the Boston and Maine. As the 
fares were slightly lower than on the Eastern, it did not 
take long for the travelling public to avail themselves of 
the new road. 
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run for many yeats to East Boston from Lynn and Re- 
vere), and the stock in the E^t Boston Perry Company 
was divided among the stockholders as a stock dividend. 

In 1854 the legislature of Massachusetts passed a law 
allowing railtoad coi-porations to fund their floating debts 
by means of bond issues, and the stockholders of the 
Eastern Bailroad accordingly authorized their directors to 
issue bonds to an amount not exceeding $1,600,000.00, 
bearing six per cent, interest; of this $1,200,000.00 were 
sold at a rate avenging 83 1-3 per cent. 

In the meantime the Saugus branch was opened for 
travel on February 1, 1853, its eastern terminus being 
Lynn Common, for its ti-ack did not join the main line of 
the Eastern at West Lynn. At its other end it connected 
with the Boston and Maine Railroad (main line) at Mai- 
den. The only intermediate stations at the beginning 
were East Saugus, Saugus, Cliftondale, and East Maiden 
(now Linden). The Eastern Railroad soon began to 
complain that the Saugus Branch, operated as above, 
benefited no one but their bitter enemy the Boston and 
Maine, and that they were forced to keep up separate 
rolling stock which could not by any means be of use to 
them on other parts of their system. So they petitioned 
the legislature for permission to consolidate the Saugus 
Branch Railroad Company (of which they already owned 
the larger part of the stock) with their own corporation, 
and at the same time to discontinue the connection of the 
branch with the Boston and Maine at Maiden, and in- 
stead extend it U) join their main line at South Maiden 
(Everett) Junction, and also extend it at its further end 
to connect with their main line at West Lynn. This 
would give them a " loop line " between Boston and 
Lynn and enable some of the main line trains to be run 
that way. The legislature gave the required permission, 
and the new connections were made in 1855. 

The Saugus Branch was one of the few fortunate in- 
vestments of the Eastern, lor it opened large tracts of 
laud that were soon built np with suburban residences. 
Until the coming of the electric trolley cars connecting 
with the Elevated i-aibroad, it was probably one of the 
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Maine invaded their territoiy " withoat any regard to 
their righbi in the qaeation." 

Id October, 1854, the followiag adTertisement appeared 
in the Salem newspapers : " On and after Monday, 
October 28, 1854 — New Route between Salem and Boston 
via the Salem and Lowell, Danvers and Boston and Maine 
Btulroads — via South Danrers, West Danvers and Lynn- 
field Center . . . without change . . . Fares as low as 
l^ any other line . . . Season tickets may be bad either 
at offices or from the conductors . . . 

" F. H. Nourse, Superintendent of the Satem and 
Lowell Railroad Company." 

From Salem the competition did not amount to very 
much, as it took a much longer time to reach Boston vis 
the new route than by the Eastern. The travel to and 
from Danvers and Lyonfield was, however, seriously out 
into, and in order to meet the situation the Eastern sold 
tickets from South Danvers (Peabody) and Lynnfield to 
Boston at rates below what it cost to ride between Salem 
and Boston. Salem people were not slow in taking ad- 
vantage of this, and soon the spectacle was presented of 
passengers using Boston and Peabody tiokete to Salem 
and then re-selling to various expressmen who disposed 
of them at reduced rates for the ride called for between 
Salem and Peabody. This absurd state of things was 
ended by an i^reement between the Eastern and Boston 
and Maine to divide the traffic between Newburyport, 
Salem and Boston. In the 60*b, however, the *' war " 
broke out again, and during 1864-65 the Eastern Railroad 
carried passengers from Newburyport to Boston for fifty 
cents, which was nearly half the regular rate. 

For a few years in the early 50*8 the Eastern Railroad 
managed to get along fairly well aud pay dividends at 
the rate of six and seven per cent, but ultimately the 
crnshiug weight of its floating debt, increased largely 
by the purchase of controlling interests in the variona 
railroad and steamboat companies before mentioned, to- 
gether with the great cost of building the new extension 
to enter Boston proper, began to tell, and early in 1855 
alarming rumors were in circulation concerning the com- 
pany's precarious financial situation. 
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At on adjourned meeting of tbe Btookholders to hear 
the report of the investigating committee, the following- 
new management was chosen : 

PBESIDEITT, John Howe, to be the active head of the 
Eastern Railroad at a salary of $5,000.00 per annum. 

Directors : George M. Browne, Boston ; Nathan D. 
Chase, Lynn; John Howe, Brookline; Samuel Hooper, 
Boston ; Henry H. Ladd, Portsmonth, N. H. ; Mioajah 
Lnnt, Newburyport; John C. Lee, Salem; Q. Howland 
Shaw, Boston ; Albert Thomdike, Beverly. 

Mr. Thorndike soon resigned to become the company's 
chief auditor, and his plac^ on the board was not filled. 
John B. Parker, formerly tbe income clerk, was chosen 
treasurer, which place he filled for many years. John 
Kinstnan, the superintendent, and John Farley, the master 
mechanic, had come in for severe criticism nt the bands 
of the investigating committee, and they also resigned, 
their places being filled by Messrs. Jeremiah Presoott and 
John Thompson. Mr. Prescott had been for many years 
employed by tbe company, first as a conductor and latterly 
as Mr. Kinsman's assistant. 

Some $30,000.00 was re&Iized' from Mr. Tuckermon'a 
bondsmen and from property he had owned but in order 
to buy up the fraudulent shares he had over issued, and 
to provide for the balance of the defalcation and various 
pressing needs of the company's almost desperate finan- 
cial situation tbe directors were forced in 1866 to make 
an issue of $350,000.00, six per cent bonds bringing tbe 
total bond indebtedness to $1,600,000.00. As the East- 
ern railroad affairs were in such a critical condition the 
new bonds were disposed of at prices averaging 77 1-2. 
At this time the stock varied from 38 to 48. 

During the next few years the history of the road sim- 
ply records a bard struggle to keep it from bankruptay 
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and make both ends meet The taak was not made easier 
by the sevei-e panic of 1857 and the consequent commer- 
cial depression whicli for several years after prevailed 
more or^less the world over. The fii'St installment of the 
State scrip, which the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
had loaned the company in 1887 to enable it to finish its 
road, fell due in 1857. It wa« simply an impossibility for 
the Eastern to meet the obligation, and accordingly the 
directors appealed to the legislature, which extended tlie 
time of settlement until 186S, after which it was to be 
paid ofE in annual installments of $75,000.00. 

Mr. Howe resigned as President in 1858 and was sue 
ceeded by Geotge M. Browne. During the same year s 
beginning was m&de in changing locomotives from wood 
burners to the use of coal as fuel, the resultant saving 
being about one-third. Several of the long wooden 
trestles and bridges were at this period filled in with 
earth, as being the cheapest, safest and most durable 
process. 

When the Gloucester Branch was constructed the in- 
habitants of Rockport were anxious that the road should 
be extended from Gloucester to that town, but at the 
time the directors of the Eastern Railroad were absolutely 
unwilling to consider the plan. In the year 1860, bow- 
ever, the Rockport Railroad Company was incorporated 
to construct a road from the latter place to Gloucester, a 
distance of four miles, and the town of Rockport was 
authorized by the legislature to take 850,000.00 stock in 
the company. Work was begun August 28, 1860, and 
the road completed and opened for travel amid a great 
celebration on November 4, 1861. It was operated en- 
tirely by the Eastern Railroad, which simply continued 
the Gloucester Branch trains to Rockport. There were 
at this time on this branch three passenger trains and one 
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freigtit train daily. Ttie agreement between the Rockport 
Railroad and the Eastern Railroad was as follows : the 
former was to provide all necessary buildings, keep the 
track in order, and furuinh all employees except those od 
the trains ; in return for which the Eastern was to pay a 
monthly rental of $500.00 and to be exempt from all 
liability except that caused by its own negligence. When 
opened there was still a debt of 928,000.00 resting on 
the Rockport Railroad, of which the town of Rockport 
was forced to assume the lai^r part ; nevertheless it 
tnrned out to be a good investment, paying dividends 
varying from four to ten per cent annually. In Febru- 
ary, 1868, the Rockport Railroad, with all its franchises, 
was sold to the Eastern for the sum of 991,007.00, the 
town of Rockport making a clear gain of $S,636.00 by the 
transaction. 

During the 60's the company began to use a more 
modem form of ticket. A Buffalo firm patented tickets 
having colored bands to designate the various stations 
along the road, and these were adopted by the New Eng- 
land railroads generally. Many older persons will also 
remember the " family tickets " that were in use at that 
time and for many years afterward. Many of them were 
printed by local firms in Salem on order by the station 
^ent as required and without reference te the general 
ticket agent in Boston. The number of free passes 
issued was very large. A great many of the stockhold- 
ers, heavy shippers of freight, members of the legisla- 
ture, etc., and persons having political influence, had 
them as a matter of course. Rebate tickets issued to 
passengers paying cash fares to the conductors on the 
trains were not adopted until about 1881. 

The breaking out of the Civil War found the equip- 
ment of the Eastern Railroad entirely insufficient to meet 
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the great demands made upoD it for moving troopa and 
military supplies of all kinds. The truth of the matter 
was, that the company had been and was for yean tun 
with such 'strict economy by President Browne that 
neither its tracks, locomotives, nor rolling stock were 
what they should have been. Each year the stockholders 
were assured in the annual reports " that your property 
is kept up In the best condition and is the equal of any- 
first class road in New England." After the Kevere dis- 
aster in 1871 and the retirement of Mr. Browne from 
the presidency, when it was found necessary to practical- 
ly rebuild the whole road from one end to the other, 
besides furnishing it with a large number of new loco- 
motives and cars, some of the stockholders may have 
wondered just what were Mr. Browne's ideas of keeping 
a railroad in first class condition. 

In 1861 the company owned twenty-nine locomotives 
(many of them old and out of date), forty-seven passen- 
ger cars (a smaller number than tea years previously), 
and thirteen ba^age cars. Two of the passenger coaches 
were smoking cars, the first used on the road, and were 
constructed from two old passenger cars in the compa- 
ny's own shops at East Boston. The freight equipment 
consisted of one hundred and fifteen long box cars, 
seventy-two short (four-wheeled) box r*rs, seventy-three 
long platform cars, sixteen open cattle cars, eighty-four 
coat cars, and fifty-two gravel cars. All the rolling stock 
was painted yellow. At this time no locomotive or car 
was thought to be worn out until it had been rebuilt 
from one to three times. 

After the Civil War began it was a question in New 
England whether business would be at a standstill or 
not, but in a short time the immense demand for trans- 
portation of men and supplies caused the New England 
railroads suddenly to become very busy, and the Eastern 
was no exception to the rule. Its locomotives, especially, 
were entirely insufficient, and the United States govern- 
ment was seizing for its own use everything that went 
on wheels. The road succeeded in obtaining another 
locomotive, the " Eagle ", and later, after the rush was 
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the side of the road." Luckily he was only braised. 
To the fatalities recorded above must be added the death 
of Mr. Rust, the etatioD master at Wenham, who, on 
hearing of the accident, started to run to the scene and 
dropped dead from heart disease on the way. This col- 
lision caused a great stir at the time, and a coroner's jury 
laid the blame and rightly bo on Mr. Prescott, who re- 
signed, but his resignation was not accepted by President 
Browne. A former official states that in those days, 
in spite of the fact that the rules expvessly forbade con- 
ductors to accept yerbal instructions for meeting trains 
at other places than those specified in the time table, Mr. 
Prescott would very often instruct the conductor of a 
train leaving Boston much as follows: "When you 
pass so and so (the conductor of an inward train), tell 
him we are going to run an extra to leave Boston at such 
and such a time ; tell him if he can pass it at such and 
such a place all right, if not, let him keep clear." The 
conductors being Mr. Prescott's subordinates, were of 
oouise forced to accept these verbal instructions, but it 
led to trouble more than once. 

When the telegraph was first used for train messages 
on the Eastern Railroad cannot be exactly ascertained. 
At the time the Boston and Portland Telegraph Company 
opened its line to Newburyport Dec. 25, 1847, and to 
Portland June 17, 1850, their employees had free passf^ 
on the Eastern trains in consideration of the railroad 
having the use of the wires gratis in case of need. There 
were operators in the Boston and Salem stations, but 
their work was mostly for the public. Occasionally tele- 
graph messages would be sent in the case of through 
trains, but as regards local trains almost never. It is 
known that Mr. Prescott had a strong dislike to running 
trains by telegraph, and as late as 1856 there is an authen- 
tic case of a long freight train waiting in Salem all night 
for an extra passenger train which also passed the night 
waiting at Ipswich. There was a misunderstanding in 
the orders, and both conductors were afraid to go ahead. 

The author has been at some pains to ascertain when 
the system of operating trains by telegraph was first in- 
troduced on the New England railroads, and through the 
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'*6. In case danger is first known to the coaduotor 
or train crew, they wilt instantly pull in the bell coid, 
with full force both ways." . . . 

This invention, however, turned out to be practically 
useless and was given up. 

During the dO's, also, many of the old bridges on the 
line were replaced by new wooden structures, including 
the Beverly bridge (at a cost of a little over J15,000.00), 
one at Newburyport, and one at Portsmouth. 

In 1865, the Portsmouth, Great Falls and Conway (N. 
H.) Railroad \vm incorporated, with power to purchase 
both the Crreat Falls and Conway Road (opened to Great 
Falls in 1849), and the South Berwick branch (opened 
in 1855). The intention was to make the purchase and 
to construct a road from Union Village to West Ossipee, 
Mew Hampshire, and there stop, thus opening a new route 
for tourist travel to the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1866 the new company purchased the stock 
and mortgage interest of the South Berwick Branch held 
by tlie Eastern Railroad and the third mortgage upon the 
Conway Road also held by the Eastern, for the sum of 
9208,178.94, and made payment for the same in the stook 
of their company, the Portsmouth, Great Falls and Con- 
way Railroad, at par. The foreclosures were perfected 
and they became the owners of the whole road, from 
Brock's Crossing (Conway Junction) now Jewett, to Union 
Village, and thus accomplished this part of their intention. 
The rails between Union Village and West Ossipee were 
laid in June, 1870, and passenger trains commenced running 
to West Ossipee in July, 1870. They were operated en- 
tirely by the Eastern Railroad as their Conway division, 
with A. A. Perkins as superintendent. 

The annual report of the Eastern Railroad for 1871 
refers to the opening of this road and says, " When it is 
remembered that the work of constructing this railroad 
bas been through tlie difficult mountain regions of New 
Hampshire, . . . and that it has been well and thorough- 
ly built . . . with suitable side tracks, turntables, and 
engine houses . . . the result reflects great credit on the 
chief engineer, T. Willis Pratt, Esq., and his efficient 
corps of assistants, and Mr. 6. F. Hitchings, the con- 
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OsBipee KDd North Conway was 9488,4:00.00, and the 
money for this extension was entirely furnished by the 
Eastern Railroad Company, and also ahout $220,000.00 
more which was expended in widening and finishing the 
entire road between Brock's Crossing; (Conway Junction) 
and Union Village. Very soon after its opening the 
Portsmouth, Great Falls and Conway road was leased 
indefinitely to the Eastern Kailroad in New Hampshire, 
the latter company guaranteeing the interest on the Coa- 
way bonds. 

In 1869-70 the road from Wolfborough, N. H., to 
Wolfborough Junction, on the Conway division, a dis- 
tance uf twelve miles, was built to connect with the travel 
on Lake Winnepesaubee. The cost of this road was 
£887,900.00, of which 9289,400.00, was advanced by the 
Eastern Railroad Company and payment taken in stock, 
the rest of the cost being assumed by the town of 
Wolfborough. The stock rapidly became nearly or quite 
worthless, the road a failure, and its operation was con- 
ducted at a dead loss. 

It has been seen that the Portland, Saco and Ports- 
mouth Railroad was under a joint lease to the Eastera 
and Boston and Maine Railroads at a six per cent yearly 
rental. If a breach of contract should be made by the 
lessor, it should pay to each of the other roads, lessees, 
the sum of $100,000.00, or in all 9200,000.00. During 
and after the Civil War the stockholders of the Portland, 
Saeo and Portsmouth were very much dissatisfied that 
their dividends were paid in depreciated currency instead 
of gold, and so in January, 1870, the company decided 
to break the contract and pay the stipulated penalty. And 
then began a contest which gave rise to mnch private and 
public feeling. 

In 1869 conferences were held between the Eastern 
Railroad Company and the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany, with a view to the control of all the business of 
the latter by or in the interest of the Eastern road. 
Nothing, however, was done, further than to make clear 
the views of each party respecting the matter in discuB- 
sion. One thing became evident to both, that the control 
of the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth was essential to 
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Boston and Maine was forced to build what was known 
as their "extension" from South Berwick to Portland, 
which was opened in 1878. 

Having in 1871 secured the sole possession and control 
of the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth rotid, the question 
of most interest and importance to the management of 
the Eastern was to secure the business of the Maine 
Central and the rail traffic between the British Provinces 
and New England. This manifested itself in two ways : 
first, in relation to the Boston and Maine, and second, 
in relation to the Maine Central itself. In regard to the 
first, it is perhaps sufGcient to say that the measures 
taken proved neither highly creditable nor profitable. 
In the year 1871 a contract was effected with the Maine 
Central by which the whole of its western business was 
to be transferred to the Eastern Railroad. Lai^e antici- 
pations were apparently entertained by the management 
of both roads, and immense t^gregates of business were 
spoken of in language we now think somewhat exE^gei^ 
ated. By this first contract freight was to be transported 
from Portland to Boston for 91.75 a ton, and passengers 
at $1.50 each, with a car demurrage of $1.50 a day upon 
each freight car of the Maine Central while remaining 
upon the Eastern road. Practically under this contract 
the latter's cars seldom passed beyond Portland, while the 
cars of the Central, by the usual course of business, 
seemed to find a very free and ready access to the East- 
em. This proved a fruitful source of friction and loss, 
as will be seen later. 

Previous to the new arrangement with the Maine Cen- 
tral it bad been necessary for passengers going beyond 
Portland to change cars, but now it was arranged for the 
trains to run through from Boston to Bangor and vice 
versa. In addition, a new night express was inaugurated 
leaving Boston at 8 P. M. and due in Bangor at seven 
the next morning. Returning, it lelt Bangor at 7 P. M. 
and arrived in Boston at 6.30 A. M. For the first time 
in this part of New England the Pullman sleeping cars 
were used on this train. They were of course much 
smaller than the present ones and had no vestibules, but 
nevertheless were considered so large that the track 
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the main line proTided for in the time table were largely 
inoreaBed by numerous extras which it waa found neces- 
Bary to run. Just at this very worst time the company 
lost three of its largest new passenger cars by an accident 
OQ the Maine Central, and frantic but ineffectual attempts 
were made at the last minute to borrow rolling stock 
from the Fitchbui^ and Lowell roads. 

It bad never been the custom with those managing the 
Eastern Railroad to place any reliance upon the telegraph 
in directing the train movement, and no use whatever 
appears to have been made of it towards straightening 
out the numerous bitches inevitable from so suddea an 
increase in that movement. If an engine broke down or 
a train became delayed, throughout that week, nothing 
bad been done, except to patiently wait until things got 
into motion again. Each conductor or station agent bad 
to look out for himself, under the running regulations of 
the road, and need expect no assistance from headquar- 
ters. This, too, in spite of the fact that, including the 
Saugus branch, out of 216 miles of road operated by the 
oompany, only 18 miles was double tracked. The whole 
train movement, both of the main road and branches, 
intricate in the extreme as it was, thus depended solely 
upon a schedule arrangement and the watchful intelli- 
gence of individual employees. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, as the week drew to a close, 
confusion and pandemonium reigned supreme, and the 
trains reached and left the Boston station with an almost 
total disregard of the schedule, while towards the evening 
of Saturday the employees at that station directed their 
efforts almost exclusively to dispatching trains as fast as 
cars could be procured, thus trying to keep it as clear as 
possible of the great throng of impatient travellers. Ac- 
cording to the regular schedule, four trains should leave 
the Boston station in succession during the hour and a 

half between 6.30 and 8 P. M a Saugus branch train 

for Lynn at 6.80, a second Saugus branch train at T, the 
Beverly accommodation at 7.15, and finally the express 
for Bangor at 8 o'clock. In front of the little station at 
Revere (formerly called North Chelsea), six miles from 
Boston, the express overtook and ran into the rear of the 
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accommodation. A horrible disaster ensued. Both of 
the Saugus hraoch trains should have preceded the Bev- 
erly accommodation, hut in the prevailing confusion the 
first of the two hranch trains did not leave the station 
until about 7 o'clock, or thirty minutes behind time, and 
forty minutes later was followed, not by the second Sau- 
gus branch train, but by the Beverly train, which was 
twenty-five or more minutes late. Thirteen minutes 
afterward the second Saugus branch train, which should 
have preceded (but was held for want of a crew), fol- 
lowed, it being nearly an hour behind time. Then at 
last came the Bangor express, which got away a few min- 
utes after 8 o'clock. AU these four trains went out over 
the same track as far as Everett Junction, but at this 
point the first and third of the four were to go off on the 
branch track, while the second and fourth kept on over 
the main line. The first of the Saugns branch trains on 
arriving at the Junction should have met and passed an 
inward branch train, which was timed to leave Lynn at 6 
o'clock, but ite conductor (Auld) had been instructed to 
wait for the arrival of an extra from the Asbury Grove 
Camp Meeting. This train, however, was very late, one 
of its cars having broken a draw bar as Uiey were stert- 
ing, so that it did not leave Lynn until 7.30 P. M., or one 
hour and a half late. Accordingly when the outward 
train from Boston reached the Junction ite conductor 
found himself confronted by the rule forbidding him to 
enter the Saagus branch until the train due from Lynn 
should have passed. There was then no siding upon 
which an outward branch train could wait temporarily 
and leave the main line clear. There had been difScul- 
ties arising from this cause before, but nothing very 
serious, as the employe in charge of the signals at Everett 
Junction had been in the habit of moving any delayed 
train temporarily out of the way onto the branch or the 
other main track, under protection of a flag, thereby re- 
lieving a block. On the day of the accident this employe 
(John J. Robinson) happened to he ill and absent from 
his post. His substitute either had no sense or did not 
feel called upon to use it, if ite use involved any increase 
of responsibility. So the first Saugns branch train 
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quietly waited on the outward track of the main liae, 
blocking it completely to traffic. This train had not 
waited long before an extra locomotive, " Rockport," No. 
30, on itB way from Boston to Salem, came up and stopped 
behind it. This was presently followed by the Beverly 
accommodation, then the next Saugus branch train came 
along. 

At that period of railroad development thei-e was 
something ludicrous about the spectacle. Here was a 
road utterly unable to provide its passengers with cars, 
while a succession of tniins were standing idle for an hour 
because a train was delayed twelve miles away. A simple 
telegraph message to the branch trains to meet and pass 
at any other point than that fixed in the schedule would 
have solved the whole difficulty. There were two tele- 
graph operators in the Boston station and a telegraph 
office at Lynn (though not in ttie station), but it does not 
seem to have occurred to anyone, from Superintendent 
Prescott down, to make use of the wires to find out the 
oause of the delay. 

At last, at about ten minutes after eight o'clock, the 
long expected Lynn train made its appearance, and the 
first of the Saugus branch trains immediately went off 
the main line. The road was now clear for the Beverly 
accommodation, which had been standing some fifteen 
minutes in the block, and which from this time on would 
be running on the schedule time of the Bangor expresd. 
Its conductor, John S. Nowland, did not feel apprehen- 
sive. He had been very unwilling to leave Boston so far 
behind time and ahead of the express, but Mr. Prescott 
had assured him that the engineer of the latter train 
would be instructed to look out for him. Mr. Nowland 
bad a decided impression that the train immediately behind 
his in the block at Everett was the Bangor express (as it 
should have been according to the time table), instead of 
the second Saugus branch train out of its order. Having 
all this in mind, he supposed that the engineer of the 
express, knowing that his (Nowland's) train was to make 
all the stops, would run carefully, and there would be, 
therefore, no need of seeding hack a flagman to warn him. 

The confusion among those in charge of the various 
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he had been told to " Do the best yoa can." The Revere 
disaster cost the Eastern Railroad in damages, $510,600.00, 
according to their own figures. 

It may with perfect truth be said that this accident 
marked an epoch in the history of railroad development, 
for in quick succession the various companies adopted 
many safety appliances that had hitherto heen little 
thought of. As may be imagined, the Eastern under- 
went a more or less thorough reorganization. At the 
annual meeting held on Feb. 5, 1872, President Browne 
resigned, and his place was taken by Thornton K. Loth- 
rop. Tbe board of directors was composed as follows : 
Thornton K, Lothrop, Samuel Hooper, Franklin Haven, 
Icbabod Goodwin, Henry L. Williams, John Wooldredge, 
and B. F. Stevens, the last two being new members. The 
president's salary was raised from CS.OOO.OO to ¥8,000.00 
per annum, and Charles F. Hatch was brought from the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad and made general 
manager of the whole road, at a salary of $10,000.00 
per annum. Under him Superintendent Presoott, who 
seemed to be disaster proof, was retained as superintendent 
of tbe Eastern Railroad and branches between Boston and 
Portsmouth ; Francis Chase, former superintendeot of the 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth road, was designated super- 
intendent of tbe P. S. and P. division, and A. A. Perkins 
was appointed superintendent of the new Conway division. 

Mr. Hatch proceeded to revise many of the methods 
and rules and introduced air brakes, the Miller safety 
platform, and the system of dispatching trains by tele- 
graph, T. H. Miles being the first dispatcher, with an 
office at Portsmouth. At the same time, Hall's automatic 
electric block signals were installed between Boston and 
Salem, at a coat of $80,000.00, as an additional safeguard. 
The Eastern Railroad was the first to test the value of 
these signals in their original form. They were not 
reliable at first, and were the cause of mucb anxiety in 
the practical operation of the road. The superintendent 
of telegraph of the Eastern afterwards reconstructed and 
greatly improved them, and by him the signals were 
worked by three powerful batteries at Boston, Chelsea, 
and Salem, instead of the seventeen original batteries. 
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a union of the E^astem and Boston and Maine was im- 
possible, a perfect " high camiTal " of reckless expendi- 
ture was b^n ; some of it being for the purpose of se- 
curing the through travel from the British Provinces and 
" downing " the Boston and Maine, and even in the light of 
to-day and the recent New Haven exposures, the amount 
of money wasted at that time seems incredible. 

Beginning as far back as 1865 an agitation had been 
begun by certain manufacturing interests in Lynn to se- 
cure the erection of a new passenger station in that city, 
to be situated on Market street, instead of replacing the 
old and totally inadequate one on Central square. Of 
course the business men and inhabitants living near the 
latter were as eager for the depot to be rebuilt on its old 
site. For several years a bitter local strife, known in 
Lynn as the " depot war ", raged on this subject, it even 
influencing a mayor's election. The Eastern Railroad 
was perfectly indifferent as to where the new station 
should be, but was quite positive that two stations at points 
so near together should not be built When either side 
became unruly, President Browne to quiet them would 
threaten to negotiate with the other side, and so it went 
on. Meanwhile the opponents of the Market street site 
had secured the passage of a bill by the legislature for^ 
bidding any railroad corporation who had maintained a 
passenger station in one location from removing it to 
another without the consent of the city authorities. This 
would seem to have settled the controversy, but in No- 
vember, 1871, the Eastern Railroad Company bought of 
the heirs of John Alley, 3d, a piece of land on the south 
side of the track, near Market street, for *216,000.0O, 
valued by the assessors and taxed in 1870 for 14,500.00, 
and after that for $20,000.00. The heirs and others at 
the same time gave the company a piece of land on the 
opposite side of the track, about seven hundred feet in 
length by fifty feet in width, taxed in 1870 for 112,000.- 
00, on condition that the company would establish thereon 
a station for passengers, to be built by them at the ex- 
pense of the company. The station was constructed at a 
cost of about $55,000.00, but in the meantime (1872) 
the passenger station at the old site had been rebuilt at a 
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about t70,000.00 each year to be p&id by the Elastern for 
car demurrage aione. Negotiations were institated to 
abrogate the demurrage clause in the contract, but they 
proved wholly abortive, and it became apparent that a 
matter involving so important an interest could not be 
settled by the ordinary means of mutual compromise and 
agreemeut ; and yet it was evident that the continuance 
of the contract imposing this heavy burden was incom- 
patible with the prosperity and perhaps safety of theEaat' 
em road. As a measure of relief it occurred to Messrs. 
Lothrop and Hooper, the President and the principal 
stockholder in the company, to get control of a majority 
of the stock of the Maine Central, and then by means of 
that control to amend the contract. 

In 1872, therefore, these two gentlemen, without con- 
sulting or letting any of the other directors know of their 
intention, took steps to that eod.* In February, 1878, 
about 7619 shares of Maine Central stock were purchased, 
at an average cost of about t70.00 per share (far above 
its market value^, and amounting to £533,330.00, a num- 
ber of shares sufficient to give the Eastern Kailroad inter- 
ests a control in the election of the Maine Central directors 
in March, 1873.* In order to make the lai^e payments 
due for the purchase of the stock, Mr. Lothrop instructed 
the treasurer, John B. Parker, to draw upon the compa- 
ny's funds, the stock being placed in his (Parker's) name 
as " trustee ". Messrs. Lothrop and Hooper then pledged 
it as collateral at various banks in return for further loans 
advanced to the company.* In order to keep the matter 
a strict secret for " the road's best interests ", Mr. Parker 
was instructed to charge the various items to " property 
account". A contract to complete the purchase of a 
majority of shares was then made, by which the perma- 
nent control of the Maine Central by the Bastera was to 
be made effective. Accordingly 3,495 additional shares 
were secured during 1873 and 1874, at prices steadily 
advancing. In the former year 1,160 shares were pur- 
chatted at the par value of $100.00, or nearly fifty per 
cent above the market value, and making the whole num- 
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and of the facilities available to them in Boston and 
Charlestown. They were of the opinion that the Eaat 
Boston freight terminals were quite insufficient for the 
large busioess which the committee felt wonld be sure to 
follow upon the making of the contract. Negotiations, 
therefore, were begun by the Eastern Railroad manage- 
ment, through the instrnmentality of agents, for the pur- 
chase of what was known as the Charlestown Mill Pond, 
lying between the Junction at Somerville and the State 
Prison in one direction and Canal street in Charlestown, 
and the land of the Boston and Maine in the other. It 
had an area of about 53 acreas, and it was then predicted 
that this entire surface would be needed for the accooi- 
modation of coarse freight, such as hay, lumber, etc. The 
purchase was made of various parties, and was completed 
in May, 1878, at a cost of ?1,158,000.0().* Part of this 
land had to be filled in before it became available for use. 

In pursuance of the same design and to secure the 
same general end, with particular reference to the accom- 
modation of general domestic and merchandise freight, 
the tract of land covered with buildings and known as 
the Austin Street estate, lying between Austin, Lynda, 
Bow and Front streets, Charlestown, and extending from 
the State Prison on its westerly side to the Waverly 
House, was purchased in August, 1873, and including the 
erection of a freight house and other improvements, oost 
11,310,000.00.* But an '-island " was left between the 
two purchases, which was owned and occupied by the 
Commonwealth for the State Prison and grounds, and 
across which it became necessary to have a passage. Ac- 
cordingly a purchase was made of a narrow strip for the 
purpose of accommodating tracks to connect the two 
freight areas, for which the Eastern Railroad was com- 
pelled to pay what they considered " the extravagant sum 
of $45,000.00."* After this purchase it was discovered 
that the connection had not been effected after all, and a 
narrow neck of flats still intervened. For this the sum 
of $5,000.00 was exacted.* 

After these vast sums had been expended for freight 
terminals in Boston, the enterpiise did not meet the san- 

■jlet »nnuiLl report of the Eait«ni lUllrokd Compuf . 
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(which included an hotel) being owned by several heira, 
was anable to give the company a deed of the estate, and 
produced a " declaration of trust " reciting that the Kast- 
em Railroad Company had paid the money and that " he 
held it in trust for them " I It afterwards turned out 
that the ownership of the property was so doubtful that 
it was imposBible to secure a proper deed. The whole 
deal was doubtless " got up to order ".• 

In the meantime the company had built and opened 
several branches. A short one, about 1 1-2 miles loDg, 
from Hamilton to the Camp meeting grounds at Asbary 
Grove, was completed in August, 1871. The Swamp* 
scott branch from Marblehead to Swampscott, on the 
main line, a distance of about five miles, was opened for 
travel October 20, 1878. This made available for sea- 
shore residences large tracts of land that had hitherto 
been difficult of access. The total cost of this branoh 
was $185,000.00. The stations were Devereux (not built 
until the road had been running a year}, Clifton, Beach 
Bluff and Phillips Beach. All the depot buildings were 
paid for by subscriptione from the land owners along the 
line. Originally a long wooden trestle extended on this 
branch from the end of Swampscott woods to the junc- 
tion at the main line. This was later filled in solid. 

The town of Essex, in 1872, had built a branch road 
(completed in May of that year) from their town to 
Wenham, on the main line of the Eastern, a distance of 
about seven miles. Its purchase was contested between 
the Eastern and Boston and Maine roads, for its impor- 
tance was measured by the following considerations. By 
constructing only three or four miles of perfectly level 
road from Topsfield to Wenham, the Boston and Maine 
could have united Wenham with their Georgetown branch 
and so open a diversion from the main road of the Eastern 
to Boston ; and again, by the construction of about seven 
miles of road from Essex to Rockport, it would have 
come into competition with the Gloucester branch. HeDce> 
although the Essex branch was perfectly unremunerative, 
the Eastern Railroad felt compelled to buy it, in 1874, 
for the sum of $95,000.00, besides guaranteeing its bonda. 
•iQTMtlg&tlon of tba Eutom B. R. Co. b; tlia nlliowl eoinmlttM of the 
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em and Boston and Mxiue roads was possible, a compe- 
tition more furious than ever was maintained between 
them, which it was estimated cost the Eastern alone $10,- 
000.00 to $12,000.00 per month.* At this time the Bos- 
ton and Maine could not sell a ticket beyond Portland, 
nor would the Maine Central (which waa controlled by 
the Eastern) haul any of their passenger cars. For a 
time the Boston and Maine ran the steamer " City of 
Richmond " from Portland to Bangor in connection with 
their trains, but this arrangement was of short duratioD, 
as the Eastern soon acquired control of her. 

The Maine Central and Eastern made an arrangement 
by which their respective train crews ran through alter- 
nately from Boston to Bangor and vice versa. As far as 
can be traced this is the longest single run (245 miles^ 
ever made by any train crews in New England. Daniel 
W. Sanborn (afterwards superintendent of the Eastern 
and later general superintendent of the whole Boston and 
Maine system) was among the best known of the 
" through " conductors at that period. He says of the 
Boston and Bangor trips, " It was down one day, up the 
next, and rest the third day, and brake by hand the 
whole way, as the Maine Central cars were not fitted 
with the air brake." Mr. Sanborn and the other through 
conductors received $100 per month, this being consid- 
ered high pay. This arrangement lasted from 1873 to 
about 1879. It was at this time that the famous "race " 
for the government mail contract from Boston to Port- 
land took place between the two rival companies. The 
tests extended over a period of a week, each conductor 
and engineer being instructed to do the best he could. 
Mr. Sanborn says bis train beat all the others, arriving in 
Boston twenty minutes ahead of time. This necessitated 
starting from way stations before the regular time and 
leaving behind numbers of intended passengers. What 
would be thought of a like performance to-day ? The 
locomotive " City of Lynn," No. 28, proved to be faster 
than any of those on the Boston and Maine, and ao the 
Eastern Railroad secured the mail contract. 
•4Ut tmniua report of th« EuMra RallioBd Compuir. 
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In November, 18T4, an arrangement waa entered into 
between the Eastern and Boston and Maine roads* which 
in a measure stopped the ruinous oompetilAon, but the 
relations between the two roads never were very friendly. 

During March, 1874, Jeremiah Presoott, who had been 
supei'istendent lor nearly twenty years, resigned to take 
charge of the Hoosac Tunnel. The directors elected 
George Batchelder, one of the conductors, to take his 
place. 

On Sunday, June 21, 1874, the company for the first 
time in their history began running Sunday passenger 
trains, there being two each way between Boston and 
Salem. It was announc^ that " passes, season tickets, 
family and package tickets would not be received on 
these trains '\ Next year a Sunday train was run as far 
east as Portsmouth, and slowly the custom extended to 
all parts of the road. Previous to this time the only way 
to reach Salem on Sunday was by an old-fashioned stage 
coach which left Brattle street in Boston at 9 A. M. and 
the Essex House in Salem at 3 P. M. To Lynn, com- 
munication was more easily had by means of the Lynn 
and Boston Horse Railroad Company. 

When the panic of 1878 burst upon the country it 
found the Eastern Railroad in a very precarious financial 
situation. The reckless expenditures previously men- 
tioned had increased the company's funded debt from 
$4,762,561.00, in 1871, to $9,819,992.00 in 1873,* the 
capitalization during the same time having only increased 
from 14,262,000 to «4,997,000. The interest charges of 
course were an enormous drain. After the worst effects 
of the panic had blown over it was clearly seen that a 
long period of commercial depression would follow, as 
in fact it did. Passenger and freight traf&o fell off 
alarmingly. Those at the head of the Eastern Railroad 

NinanniulrapoTtof tiM BMtem BaUrmiI OompBay. 
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were at their wits end to know what to do, and matters 
were rapidly becoming worse. It was during this period 
that the locally famous attempt was made to reduce ex- 
penses by "doubling up the trains."* That is, to make 
one train do the work of two, some of the Portland ex- 
presses making all the local stops, eto. Aiter about three 
weeks of hopeless delays and confosion, the plan bad to 
be given up. 

The company's credit was not improved by the publi- 
cation late in 187S of a pamphlet called " The Eastern 
Bailroad of Massachusetts, its blunders, mismanagement 
and corruption," by Charles W. Felt of Salem, who had 
been for some years the road's assistant superintendent 
nnder Mr. Frescott The pamphlet was partly a defence 
of conductor John S. Nowland in the Revere accident and 
partly a bitter bat unfortunately true arraignment of the 
management, both financial and practical, of the Eastern 
Railroad. It was mailed to all the stockholders, and hav- 
ing a large circulation beside, created a great sensation. 

President Thornton K. Lothrop resigned early in 1874, 
and his place was taken by John Wooldredge, a native of 
Marblehead, but who had long been a successful shoe 
manufacturer in Lynn. He had not the slightest railroad 
experience, but refused to accept the presidency untees 
he were paid 120,000.00 per annum.f instead of *8,000.O0 
which Mr. Lothrop had received. Most of Mr. Wool- 
dredge's time was devoted to negotiating (or trying to) 
further loans, in the endeavor to tide the road over its 
almost desperate financial situation. Richardson, Hill & 
Co. of Boston took $2,000,000.00 of the sinking fund 
notes at 85, f and this and other loans raised the floating 
indebtedness in 1875 to $14,859,648.00, the interest on 

■SMiem BtUtoad tlin« Ub1«, Mo. lOe, to begtn UTorViDlwr IB ISri. 
tlDTMUgmtloQ of the Sutem BallroMl Oompui} by Qm luiiraad Oonuninea 4tf 
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source of relief save the earaings of the road from day 
to day, the prospect was tmly appalliog. Daring this 
period the stock dropped from 65, its highest point in 
1875, to 8 8-8 ; it reached 3 1-2 in 1876, and touched 
2 1-2 (its lowest point) in 1877. The bonds wereattheir 
lowest, at 45, in 1876. 

President Wooldredge became ill, resulting in his resig- 
, nation on Oct 28, 1875. On the same day Samuel O. 
Lawrence of Medford, Mass., was elected as his successor. 
One of his first acts was to furnish money from his private 
fortune to meet the railroad's pay rolls, as matters had 
reached such a point that many of the employes had not 
received any pay for three months. Efforts were redou- 
bled to secure a promise of renewal from the holders of 
the notes constituting the temporary loan. They were 
frankly informed of the critical situation of the company 
and of its present inability to meet its obligations. Rec- 
(^izing the character of the emergency, these creditors 
very wisely entered into an arrangement to renew the 
notes from time to time, for a period not less in alt than 
one year. The fears entertained by the numerous holders 
of small demands against the company were in time al- 
layed, with the assurances that measures were in progress 
to save the affairs of the road from bankruptcj,aud that all 
debts necessarily incurred in the actual operation of the 
road would be paid as rapidly as the current receipts 
would permit. This promise was faithfully kept, and do 
difficulty was experienced in purchasing all necessary 
supplies. 

The most strenuous efforts were now made by Presi- 
dent Lawrence to reduce the expenditures of the road ia 
all its departments. The President's salary was reduced 
from $20,000.00 to »5,000.00, and the Superintendent's 
from 15,000.00 to «3,500.00. The office of General 
Manager was abolished entirely, effecting a saving of 
$10,000.00. In fact, the total monthly pay roll was 
reduced from 998,690.00 in December, 1874, to 176,458.00 
in December, 1875.* By mutual agreement, the rent of 
the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad was reduced 
from ten to six per cent annually. 

HlBl umul report at tbe Eutern BkUioid Compuiy. 
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drafts and obligations without inquiring to what purpose 
the funds were to be applied, shows an entire want of 
appreciation of the duties of their position. . . . The 
purchase of the depot lands at Lynn at a price out of all 
proportion to their true value ; the subsequent destruction 
of the depot constructed thereon at a cost of $65,000, on 
the simple order of the presideut, and the payment of 
$100,000 for release of the contract to stop trains at the 
said depot ; the payment of large sums of money, without 
vote of the board, on the simple receipt of indtriduals, 
with no vouchers to show how the money was expended ; 
and the purchase at an exorbitant price of the Bar Harbor 
property . . . are examples of a looseness of management 
and an extravagance of expenditure from which, sooner 
or later, financial disaster must necessarily have ensued." 

George Russell of Salem, so long the general ticket 
agent of the road, when examined by the committee, said 
that the road's system of issuing tickets was snoh that 
there was absolutely no check on the ticket sellers. He 
further estimated that the number of free passes in use 
cost the company $500 a day. The superintendent, whose 
duty it was to sign a large number of the passes, was 
obliged to have an extra olerk to do the work for him, 
such was their number. Many of the various directors 
gave contradictory orders as to the practical management 
of the road, generally in total ignorance of the subject, 
with resultant confusion, and the superintendent was at 
his wits' end to know how to satisfy them all. One con- 
ductor, being an intimate friend of a director and heavy 
stockholder, did what he pleased, regardless of the super- 
intendent. 

In spite of all these disclosures, however, it was felt 
that if the Eastern Railroad became bankrupt it would 
be a great blow to northeastern New England, and ac- 
cordingly a " Bill for the Relief of the Eastern Railroad 
Company " was recommended by the investigating com- 
mittee and passed by the Legislature April 28, 1876, 
Briefly stated, the effect of this act was to place the road 
in the hands of the bondholders, the largest being Messrs. 
Baring Bros, of London, who were to elect a board of 
trustees to represent them. The bonds were all funded 
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About the same time the Eastern Railroad, to compete 
with the *' Narrow Gauge ", built a branch line leavine 
the main road at Oak laland (just below Rereie) and 
i*QnQing round by Revere Beach and Point of Pines and 
joining the main line at Saugus River Junction. It was 
first used July 2, 1881, and many of the main line trains 
were run that way, and alao hourly trains on Sundays be- 
tween Lynn and Boston. This line has been abandoned 
and the tracks taken up for some years, although tracea 
of it can still be clearly seen. During the summer of 
1881 the employees were put in uniform for the first 
time. 

The road was never much troubled with labor difficul- 
ties. The first of the present railroad labor unions was 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, organized May 
8, 1863, at Detroit, Michigan. A New England division 
was formed during the following December at Lebanon, 
N. H., by the engineers of the Northern Railroad of New- 
Hampshire. The engineers of the various roads entering 
Boston united to form Boston Division, No. 61, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1865. The Order of Railway Conductors was first 
oi^anized at Mendota, 111., in the spring of 1868, and 
until 1878 was known as the Conductors' Brotherhood. 
Not until 1884 did this Order spread to New England, 
when Boston Division, No. 122, was organized on July 20 
of that year. At first (in New England) the brotbeiv 
hoods were purely social and charitable oi^anizations, bat 
during the hard times following the panic of 187S the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers brought pressure 
to bear on some of the roads for higher pay. During the 
course of 1877 there were serious strikes on the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore and Ohio roads. On Feb. 12, 1877, 
after a long period of ill feeling following a reduction in 
pay, the engineers and firemen on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad struck for higher wages ; their engineers were 
then receiving $3.15, and asked for $3.50 daily. The 
other New England roads were ;iot affected, although it 
was feared they would be. The Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission, then headed by Charles Francis Adams, took 
a determined stand, and the strike proved a complete fail- 
ure. Most of the engineers lost their positions, and many 
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anyone else, kept tlie roiid out of bankruptcy in the Ute 
70*8, after having been for years at the head and as a 
director of the Boston and Maine, died in 1918 at Medford. 
His family are still the larf^est holdeni of stock in the road, 
Lucius Tuttle, after being many years general paasen- 
ger agent of tbe Kafitern, occupied prominent poaitiooa 
with other roads, and eventually became president of the 
Boston and Maine in 1898, a place which he filled until 
1911. He died in 1914. 

I'ayson Tucker, the general manager, became general 
manager of the Maine Central, 

Daniel W. Sanborn, so long the superintendent of the 
Eastern and until 1906 the general superintendent of thft 
entire Boston and Maine system, stilt lives, hale and 
hearty, at his home in Somervilie. He entered the service 
of the old Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad oa 
May 9, 18&9, first doing station work, and received there- 
for S1.12 1-2 per day. Three years later he became pas- 
senger brakeman, and in 1864 passenger conductor. He 
filled this position until October, 1879, when he was elected 
sui>erintendent. 

Winslow T. Perkins entered the service of the Easteni 
UailroHd as station agent at Dover, N. H., in 1874. From 
there he was transferred to Portsmouth, where be remained 
until made superintendent of the Eastern Division of the 
Boston and Maine, in 1890. He retired in 1910, and now 
lives in Maiden. 

Frank Barker, a well-known conductor of former days 
on the St John express, was train master of the Easteni 
Division of the Boston and Maine for twenty years and 
now is crew dispatcher of the consolidated Portland 
Division. 

John T. Pousland is the oldest Eastern Railroad con- 
ductor still running trains. He became an employee in 
1866, and has been conductor since 1875. 

Among other conductors still in daily service or on the 
retired list are : Messrs. Thomas T. Lyon, Webb Sanborn, 
John H. MacDonald, William F, Boynton, Arthur Pick- 
ering, Cteorge A. SiLibee, George H. Kennard, J, C. Harrie, 
Charles W. Kennard (retired), George F. Kennard 
•(retired), and Benjamin F. Keyes (retired). 
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Fldotuations and DiTiDBNDa or Eabtkbk Railboad Stock 
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THB aABTKRN BAILBOAD, 



LOCOMOTIVES OF THE EASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 
BintING THB ID'S. 
Built In BnUt io 

. 1866 No. 83, Bsseill 1866 

Merrimack II 1860 

Albert Thorndike. 

JohD Howe IBSe 

D. A.Neal 1886 

Geo. Peabody 1886 

Excelsior 1867 

CoDqaeroT 1887 

Great Falls 1867 

Danversn 1867 

0%of FortlaDd....l8d8 

EingLeac 1869 

Oorlolaaas 1860 

Hamlet 1869 

Macbeth 1870 

Eeanarge 1870 

Tempest 1S71 

Katohdln 1871 

Everett 1871 

BangoT 1B71 

New Hampshire . . . .1871 

Carfoll 1866 

Conway 1876 

St. Lawreooe 1846 

Ohoooiaa 1S71 

Maaaachiuetta 1871 

Atlantic 1671 

America 1871 

Cbampion 1871 

Suffolk II 1871 

John Tbompson .... 1S72 



No. 32, 



Ipswich 1860 

Marblehead II 1841 

Cape Add 1860 

Gov. Eadlcott 1668 

Othello 1646 

Portsmouth 1646 

Boston 1644 

Bye Beach 1868 

Lawrence. 

Union II 1870 

Magnolia 1847 

Ironsides 1648 

Blnney 1649 

Bryant 1849 

Agawam 1866 

Salem 1664 

Hampton 1862 

Swampscott 1862 

Express II 1874 

Col. Adama 1864 

Beverly 1864 

Newbarypott 16&4 

Nanmkeag 1664 

Chelsea 1664 

City of Lynn 1865 

Tiger 1854 

Bockpork 188S 

Salisbory 1864 

Rockingham 1884 



No. 18, Agawam 



No. 82, " Kockfngham ", was aiterwaids known as the "Bell 
Rock"; No. 56, "Conway", as "Devereani"; No. 67, "Choco- 
rna"; as "North Wind". Alter No. 62, " SuSolk ", appeared, 
the naming of engines went ont of practice, the only exception 
being No, 75, " John Thompson ", named for the superintendent of 
motive power of the Eastern Railroad for many years. All the 
foregoing locomotives were more or less ornamented. The bells 
and whistles were polished to a high silver brightness, and bright 
shining brass bands encircled the boilers. The tenders and cabs 
were ornamented with fancy scroll designs, and the oil caps and 
other parts of the running machinery were polished to the brightest 
brass or steel. Aboat 1680 ornamentation of locomotives ceased, 
and since then machines have appeared without color and wlthont 
names. The Eastern, from reasons of strict economy, was among 
the first of the New England toads to give np the old praotloe. 
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Among the beat known of the old-time engineen were : William 
Oalder, SrlveHter G. Canney, Renben Jones, George Jadkine, Asahel 
Brown, Abraham Harston, George Dority and Frank Norwood. . 
Tbe latter Is sttll in active service. 

Cabt on the locomotives were unknown nntll 1648, when one of 
the engineers on tbe old Western R. R. of MaBsachaaettB (now tbe 
Boston and Albany) made one of canvas to protect himself from the 
weatlier. After that locomotive cabs were adopted rapidly by all 
the varfoas railroads. 
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